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The American Peace Society 


I-OUNDED IN 1828 
WAS INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAws OF MASSACHUSETTS IN 1848. 


PURPOSE 


“To advance in every proper way the general use of conciliation, arbitration, ju- 
dicial methods, and other peaceful means of avoiding and adjusting differences be- 
tween nations, to the end that right shall rule might in a law-governed world.”— 
Irom the Constitution of the Society. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Largely through the efforts of one man, William Ladd of Minot, Maine, the 
American Peace Society was organized May 8, 1828 at the home of David Low 
Dodge in New York City. It united some fifty local peace societies which had been 
organized in several states. Headquarters of the American Peace Society, first located 
in Boston, Massachusetts, were moved to Washington, D.C. in 1911. 

Mr. Ladd was the first to advocate a Congress of Nations and a World Court. In 
the 1830’s the Society offered a cash prize for the best essay on “A Congress of Na- 
tions,” which resulted in a large volume, published by the Society in 1840, and circu- 
lated widely here and abroad. In 1873 the International Law Association resulted 
from the efforts of the Secretary of the Society, Mr. Miles, assisted by David Dudley 
lield and others, travelling in Europe. 

In the 1880’s the Society was instrumental in promoting the movement for con- 
vening the first International Conference of American States, which laid the founda- 
tion for the Pan American Union, and the Interparliamentary Union. 

Since 1895 the Society has organized many large congresses at which leading states- 
men and scholars have given addresses. 

Through its representatives it has cooperated with other like-minded organizations, 
and since 1920 its Secretary has been also Permanent Executive Secretary of the 
United States Group of the Interparliamentary Union. 


LITERATURE 


Much of the best literature of the Peace Movement was originally produced for 
meetings of the Society,-e.g. addresses by William Ellery Channing, William Ladd, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson (Essay on War), Charles Sumner, William Jay, Elihu Bur- 
ritt, Norman Angell, as well as Foreign Ambassadors and our own Senators and Con- 
gressmen. 

The Society has circulated many pamphlets from the beginning, and it has pub- 
lished at least four times a year, since 1828,a magazine, now called Wortp AFrrarrs, 
to inform and move public opinion toward the “tranquillity of order” among nations. 
Wortp Arrairs welcomes constructive comments and proposals for world order and 
peace. It neither sponsors nor censors any of the views expressed by its writers. 

The Society owns and maintains a special collection of five thousand books on in- 
ternational relations now in the custody of the American University, and open to per- 
sons who wish to use the books on the premises. 


The American Peace Society, under the terms of its charter, is a non-partisan, 


non-sectarian and non- -profit- making organization, free from motives s of private 
gain—the first of its kind in the world. 
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Editorial: The Bases of World Peace 


With this issue the editors initiate the practice of expressing their ideas upon policies and issues relat- 
ing to world peace. While they will not always express positions formally adopted by the American Peace 
Society, they will try to make the views expressed on this page contribute to the objectives of the Society and 
its belief that a peaceful and just world order can be attained if there is a strong enough will to do so. We 
have no simple formula for peace. Our modest hope is to express the conscience of the American people 
on this supreme issue of our day. 

The people of the United States have an historic dedication to World Peace. Their conviction that 
all peoples of the earth were entitled to a “separate and equal station” under “the Jaws of nature and na- 
ture’s God” was an essential element in the American Revolution and provided much of the dynamism of 
the nineteenth and twentieth century peace movements. It made possible the birth of the Organization of 
American States and of the League of Nations. It led the United States to play a decisive role in two 
world wars and in the bloody conflict to make the will of the United Nations prevail in Korea. 

The same conviction led to a solemn pledge to eliminate war in the settlement of international disputes, 
restricting the use of power (force) to the enforcement of international law and justice. The voice of 
America, of the Western Hemisphere, stilled in recent years, needs to be heard now as never before. 

During the past two decades, in a world stirred by the intense passions of war and revolution, the 
United States, spiritually disillusioned, has been tempted by the “realists” to place exclusive reliance upon 
the seeming security of preponderant power, forgetting that if power is not guided toward clearly humane 
and righteous ends, it will madden and destroy its user. Our traumatic fear of world cataclysm and a sense of 
guilt for having lost to the Communist Revolution the initiative in the crusade for peace blinded us to the 
great resources of intelligence, power and good will our strife-torn revolutionary world could mobilize to 
wage peace in earnest. 

Not the least of these assets is the American Revolutionary heritage, now shared with the great major- 
ity of the nations which have come into being since the Declaration of Independence initiated the demo- 
cratic national movement which has given meaning to our times. Amnuit coeptis—novus ordo seclorum. 


The first essential for a renewed campaign for world peace is for the people of the United States, 
speaking through all the agencies of their government, through their churches and schools, through their 
economic institutions, and through all their instruments of mass communication, to demonstrate clearly that 
they still consider the American Revolution their great unfinished task, both at home and abroad. 

They must not equivocate in this resolution until this world is one of free men and women living 
under political, social, and economic institutions of their own choice. For this is the only way to create a 
world living under an order of just law, free from the tyranny of selfish power. 

To this end, the American dedication to the revolution of peace and well being through freedom, if 
joined to the intelligence and will to peace of the other free nations, could be a preponderant force in the 
world today. 

World peace cannot be achieved unless international organization is strengthened and national arm- 
aments are reduced to levels consistent with the enforcements of a balanced system of international justice. 
This objective must be asserted constantly and firmly. Without it any campaign for world peace is a mock- 
ery. But international organization and reduction of armaments are merely means to the end of a more 
peaceful world. And they can be achieved only as the fulfillment of the revolutionary movement of our 
times, both material and spiritual, produces the resources and the will to support an international system. 

Thus, it would be folly to repeat the errors of the disarmament agreements which followed World 
War I, purchasing partial disarmament at the price of concessions to ambitious power structures calculated 
to undermine the uneasy peace achieved by the War, without giving to international political, economic, 
and cultural structures the strength essential to make them effective instruments of peace. 


But it is equally foolish to assume that world peace requires the submerging of nations in a super- _ 


state. The growth of international organization need not diminish, but should, indeed, increase the free- 


dom of peoples everywhere to exercise the right of self-determination and to achieve rising expectations | 


of general welfare. For in the final analysis only such a popular will to freedom can be the life blood of 


any system of balanced forces and interests to achieve an order of international peace with justice, however | 


skillfully and realistically devised. E.D. 
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The New Frontier — 
Challenge and Change 


The American way of life, based on a belief in 
the dignity of man, faith in God and freedom and 
justice for all, was clearly spelled out by our found- 
ers. To enjoy these blessings, millions of people 
sought the protective arm and guiding light of the 
Statue of Liberty and today, though less than 200 
years old as a nation, we stand as the patriarch of all 
freedom-loving people everywhere. This is why we 
must lead; this is what we have to protect. 

We live in an era in which change is more rapid 
and meaningful than in any period during the last 
500 years. This situation is typified not only by the 
dramatic fading of the boundaries of empires but even 
by startling ventures beyond the long-standing fron- 
tiers of outer space. There is hardly a field in the 
physical sciences, the social sciences or the humanities 
that is not changing—and changing rapidly. Every 
day and in every way we see evidence of this explo- 
sive growth of knowledge and it challenges our 
imagination, our ability and our judgment to use it 
wisely. 

Perhaps overshadowing all these advances is the 
fact that nations have at long last achieved the awe- 
some power to destroy each cther. Today a single 
missile can equal in destructive power all the devasta- 
tion created during World War II. There is great 
fear in some parts of our land that this terrible power 
will, by design or miscalculation, break loose and 
wreak havoc upon nations and people. 

On z!] sides our world is being shaken by a titanic 
struggle involving all men and all nations. The chal- 
lenge arises from the godless ideology and growing 
power of world communism, a force which threatens 
the peace and freedom of the established world com- 
munity and which, by its very nature, is dedicated to 
the cruel betrayal of the hopes and aspirations of 
peoples in many lands who are now awakening to the 
rising tide of nationalism with its promise of political 
self-determination and economic betterment. 

Today in a world shrunken by marvels of com- 
munication and transportation, the advent of new 
problems and new relationships is going to force a 
reassessment and revaluation of many factors that 
have come to be accepted as immutable. Many men 
see the problem; none, the solution. But that by no 
means infers the problem can be tucked away in the 
attic with grandfather’s favorite old carriage lamps 
for posterity. 

We cannot resign from the human race nor can 
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we ignore the challenge of this new era except at 
deadly peril. 

Though I suppose such remarks from a _ profes- 
sional military man may seem surprising, I am con- 
vinced that the time has come when we must seek a 
solution to the world’s dilemma by every means short 
of resort to force or the worse alternative of sur- 
render. 

Surely we all agree that dedication to our Christian 
civilization and our country—its concepts and ideals 
—is the strong fabric of our national security. How 
well we serve determines the effectiveness of our 
Government, our foreign relations, our world trade, 
and our military preparedness—in effect, our entire 
way of life. It was Lincoln who said: “Bear in mind 
that not with politicians, not with Presidents, not 
with officeseekers, but with you is the question: ‘Shall 
the liberties of this country be preserved to the latest 
generation?’ ” 

I deeply believe that what is ahead for America 
tomorrow and the day after will depend upon how 
well each and every one of us serves America. Our 
future depends upon ourselves—our character, our 
ideals, our abilities, and our determination to achieve 
greater things for ourselves and for free people 
everywhere. 

The time was never more urgent for us to take 
stock of where we are today and where we are going 
tomorrow. This generation faces more crucial prob- 
lems than any generation of the past, as we struggle 
against false ideologies, ignorance, annihilation and 
seek to meet the yearning of most of the world’s 
peoples to share our blessings. It is not from govern- 
ment, but rather from all of us as individuals that the 
wisdom and determination must come to create 
dynamic national policies and to translate them into 
action. Within each of us should burn the spark— 
the flame ready to kindle other fires. 

Our history clearly reveals that when the goal is 
set high for our people, great things are accomplished 
and new heights are achieved. Today, in this urging 
era—tainted with seeming grayness and indecision— 
the power to assure the progress and security of our 
country, as well as of the whole free world, is still 
within our capabilities if we but know and use our 
strength. 

We are faced with a vital, national task to lift our 
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horizon and rekindle the spirit and dynamism of our 
forefathers. Talk of Liberty and Freedom is com- 
mon throughout this Republic, yet today there are 
too many indications that the bulk of Americans fail 
to realize how much is really at stake if we lose the 
present struggle and suffer the loss of these blessings 
that are still the hope of the free everywhere. 

W seem to be so proud of our heritage that we oft 
become careless of our destiny. We would be stronger 
and better Americans if we kept ever-present in heart 
and mind the epic days and deeds of our gallant 
forbears and of our immortal great. Throughout the 
trials of this Republic, their sense of courage and 
faith, their sacrifice in blood and tears, has never 
failed to inspire in us a priceless appreciation of the 
innumerable and indescribable sacrifices they made 
that Liberty and Freedom might be ours to have and 
hold, to cherish and to defend. 


The future today, while it is challenging and diff- 
cult to foresee, nevertheless does hold the same 
promise as the future viewed in earlier decades or 
centuries. It will be a measure of our personal and 
collective courage in meeting this challenge that will 
determine whether the free world will survive and 
progress or else go down in the dust of despair and 
defeat, if the torch of liberty is snuffed out by the 
poisonous fumes of world communism. 

The eminent British historian, Arnold Toynbee, 
has pointed out that 19 of 21 notable world civiliza- 
tions have died from within, and not by conquest 
from without. This nation cannot afford to let our 
great Western civilization be number 20 on this list. 
The codes of ethics and morals that we have so pain- 
fully built up over a period of some 2,000 years are 
still the best mankind has yet been able to devise. 

From my vantage point I can see the particular 
need for more creativity in this country to provide the 
ideas which must sustain us in our constant efforts to 
advance world peace and progress. We need creativ- 
ity throughout the texture of our society, spread to 
all classes by the leavening and inspiration of edu- 
cated and dedicated leaders. We need creativity in 
all fields—in science, in industry, in agriculture, and 
in the military services if we are ever to achieve really 
important research discoveries and translate them into 
practicality. We need creativity in our social sciences 
as well as in the physical sciences across the whole 
spectrum of man’s relation to his fellow men. We 
need new concepts on the conduct of commercial and 
industrial activities if the principle of private enter- 
prise is to survive. 

In the social sciences the world lags to a point 
where man can decimate himself unless the things 
of the spirit can be elevated to a degree where brutal- 
ity, selfishness and greed can be submerged. No 
greater challenge exists today. 
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1 believe our country has a real task—that of 
advancing those sterling qualities of character and the 
spirit by adhering to the sound moral principles which 
were the trademark of our forefathers. We know 
that these values formed the very foundation of this 
mighty Nation and the times demand that our prin- 
cipal men indeed be men of high principle. Well did 
rugged, old Thomas Carlyle state the case, when he 
said that the first requirement of a great nation is 
that its men be true men—without sham or veneer 
and this reaches down to every last citizen. 

In my work as Chief of Research and Develop- 
ment, I deal with a great number of scientists every 
day, and I have the highest regard for those talented 
men. But, with due regard for Ph.D.s, I feel that 
what we need very badly in this country are more 
Ch.D.s. By coining this term I mean Doctors of 
Character. While not everyone can be a Ph.D., it is 
possible for everyone to be a Ch.D. 

Elements of good character are inherent in differ- 
ent degrees and in different balance in different peo- 
ple. Here we think of a sense of mission, courage, 
honesty, tenacity, integrity and moral ascendancy in 
living up to the things in which we believe and in 
believing in something that is worth living up to. 

Charatcer is so important that it can truthfully be 
said that any one who does not possess it will never 
really lead, much less inspire. Progress is sadly 
impeded by many faceless figures who drive down 
the road of compromise and conformity in low gear. 
Too many people think the problem posed by the 
word “survival” applies solely to their particular 
and individual physical safety. 

If that is the measure of America, we don’t deserve 
to survive and we have betrayed the struggles of our 
forefathers and the blood shed by more than 2,000,- 
000 of our countrymen that this nation—as Lincoln 
stated—“so conceived and so dedicated shall not 
perish from the earth”. 

That same great courage, selflessness, daring and 
determination, still exist in this land, but the fog of 
fear and the clouds of complacency that obscure the 
horizon must be swept away by the freshening breeze 
of an awakening America. How we meet these chal- 
lenges, and how each one of us measures up to his 
responsibilities will determine whether our American 
way of life can continue—whether, indeed, our 
schools in 2000 A.D. will teach young Americans 
the American Way or the Communist Way of life. 

Today the problem is not “Shall we accept a will- 
ingness to sacrifice?”—because sooner or later we 
must. The question is “How and when shall we ac- 
cept it and what do we do about it?” We must realize 
in the Age of Great Change that time is of the essence 
and that faith, and not fear, and courage, not com- 
placency, will be the keys to our survival. 
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A New Disarmament Approach 


“An ultimate goal of the United States is a world 
which is free from the scourge of war and the dan- 
gers and burdens of armaments; in which the use of 
force has been subordinated to the rule of law; and 
in which international adjustments to a changing 
world are achieved peacefully. It is the purpose of 
this Act to provide impetus toward this goal by 
creating a new agency of peace to deal with the prob- 
lem of disarmament.” 

So reads the first paragraph of Sec. 2, S. 2180, 
which was introduced in the Senate on June 29 of 
this year by Senator Hubert Humphrey, a bill which 
would seek to establish a United States Disarmament 
Agency for World Peace and Security. Among the 
co-sponsors of this measure initiated by the Kennedy 
Administration are Senator Alexander Wiley of Wis- 
consin and the writer, each of us having been among 
the first Congressional proponents of the concept of 
a Department of Peace headed by a full Secretary 
of cabinet rank. 


Department of Peace—How It Started 


Briefly, to trace the history of those early efforts: 
on July 7, 1943—when we had only begun to see the 
early glimpses of victory against the Axis Powers, 
Senator Wiley first made his suggestion on the floor 
of the Senate for a Department of Peace. 

On June 29, 1945, as a member of the House of 
Representatives, I introduced H. R. 3625, to create 
such a Department, with Senator Wiley introducing 
a slightly different measure in the Senate on July 6 
of that year. 

During the hearings on my bill conducted by the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee in November, 
1945, I stated my conviction “that it is utter folly to 
believe that we can keep secret the atomic bomb and 
other devices of warfare, because it would raise a 
suspicion among other countries and cause them to 
develop substitutes which will be just as deadly, per- 
haps more deadly, within a matter of a very few 
years.” A similar view, of course, was the guiding 
premise of the Baruch Plan to place atomic energy 
under control of an International Atomic Develop- 
ment Authority, a proposal which in the words of 
William R. Frye, U. N. correspondent for the 
Christian Science Monitor “was and is hailed as one 
of the most generous offers ever made in internation- 
al negotiations.” Little did any of us realize, I be- 
lieve, the full and dreadful accuracy of our fears re- 
garding an attitude of international J/aissez faire 
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Senator from West Virginia 


toward the development of nuclear weapons. These 
fears, however, had been confirmed when I again 
introduced my bill, in the Senate, on my return to 
Congress in 1959. 

Senator Wiley, in discussing the proposed Peace 
Department in 1945, stated that it “would not be a 
vast propaganda headquarters. Rather, it would be 
staffed by a small group of experts—specialists— 
who would assist the Secretary in concentrating on 
maintaining world peace.” “I would like to see,” 
stated Senator Wiley, “this great nation be the first 
on earth to establish a Department of Peace. And 
I would like to see the World Peace Capital on 
free American soil, not at Geneva, Vienna or the 
scene of past failures, hates, fears and intrigues.” 

Though the United Nations headquarters today 
hardly fulfills Senator Wiley’s hopes for a World 
Peace Capital, it offers the world’s best hope for 
realizing that goal, and its location in New York— 
to the displeasure still of some Americans—is further 
evidence of the growing maturity of the American 
sense of responsibility in world affairs. 


Some Criticisms Answered 


Among the criticisms voiced in 1945—as now also 
—against the proposed Department of Peace was that 
it was already the function of the Secretary of State 
to maintain the peace, and that a Secretary of Peace 
would be a mere bureaucratic redundancy. While 
we may gratefully acknowledge the dedication of 
Secretary Rusk to the quiet but continuous search 
for honorable conditions for peace, this has not al- 
ways been characteristic of al] our Secretaries of 
State. 

To look closer, one could hardly say that Secre- 
tary Lansing was the best exemplar of peaceful ways 
in the conduct of our policy toward Mexico in 1915. 
Nor could it have been said of Secretary Seward 
with respect to his belligerent posture toward Max- 
imillian in Mexico in 1864 or his pursuit of Ameri- 
can “manifest destiny” in the Pacific and Caribbean 
at the same time during the years immediately fol- 
lowing. 

But discounting the personal records of individual 
Secretaries, the chief function of the Department 
of State is to advance the national interest in world 
affairs as conceived and formulated by the Adminis- 
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tration in power. Though we like to believe that 
the actions of the United States have always been 
in the interest of world peace, a candid view can 
hardly maintain this. 

It is thus, within the present world climate, not 
only the necessity to maintain a frequently combat- 
tive, or at least assertive, posture within the Depart- 
ment of State, but also the day-to-day concern for 
its prescribed tasks that, to some extent, disqualifies it 
as the ideal mechanism for introducing fresh insights 
to the problems of disarmament and achieving visible 
conditions for world peace. 


The ‘Vested Interests” of 
Foreign Policy and 
Defense Strategy 


One illustration will suffice to indicate the role 
played by the “vested interests” of our foreign 
policy and defense strategy in the obstruction of seri- 
ous efforts at disarmament. In May, 1952, when 
pressed to specify acceptable armed force levels, 
Britain, France and the United States suggested for 
““]lustrative purposes” ceilings of 1,000,000 to 1,- 
500,000 for the United States, the Soviet Union and 
China (which though not stipulated, obviously im- 
plied Red China), and 700,000 to 800,000 for Bri- 
tain and France. 

In August, 1955, by which time the United States 
was completely committed to the doctrine of “mas- 
sive retaliation” and the maintainance of bases 
throughout the world, Presidential Disarmament 
Assistant Harold E. Stassen withdrew previous U.S. 
arms proposals, except for the open-skies plan, and 
among other proposals, suggested an armed forces 
ceiling of 2,500,000 for the United States, the Soviet 
Union and China—this being the minimum figure 
necessary to maintain our overseas air bases. 

Despite the rapid obsolescense of this policy due 
to the advancing missile technology in both the 
Soviet Union and the United States, these figures 
still represent the official position of the United 
States with respect to armed force levels. I would 
hope that within the present Disarmament Adminis- 
tration of the State Department, alternative views 
are being developed consistent with the present tech- 
nology of war, and that these may be advanced at 
the appropriate time. But until then, one must cite 
our present force level proposal as an instance of 
disarmament thinking which, in large measure, is 
still guided by strategic concepts which have not yet 
assimilated the growing significance of Polaris sub- 
marines, Minuteman missiles and other interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles. 

The reversal of our proposals in 1955 has, of 
course, caused us no little embarrassment and has 


added to the urge within our own government to 
score propaganda victories over the Soviet Union in 
disarmament negotiations. Thus, we have on occa- 
sions advanced proposals which we knew to be unac- 
ceptable to the Soviet Union, and which had no real- 
istic chance of being considered seriously, though to 
our credit, we have not proffered anything so patently 
propagandistic as Premier Khrushchev’s suggestion 
for complete and universal disarmament in four 
years. 

It is not, however, my intent in this article to dis- 
cuss the technical proposals and machinery of dis- 
armament or arms control. These infinitely complex 
problems require a degree of specialization which 
I do not presume to possess. 


What a Peace Agency 
Could Hope to Accomplish 


But it would not be presumptuous to indicate some 
ways in which a separate Peace Agency might con- 
tribute toward attainment of the conditions for which 
the world so desparately yearns. Though it may 
seem paradoxical, at a time when the President has 
announced a military build-up in response to Soviet 
pressures, I believe the proposed measure for a 
United States Disarmament Agency for World Peace 
and Security will bring us closer to the effective and 
systematic treatment of problems of disarmament 
than we have been at any time during recent years. 

There are several reasons for entertaining a 
guarded optimism, the first being, I believe, a grow- 
ing awareness among the leaders of the Soviet Union 
—and well developed in President Kennedy—that 
we must begin to make some concrete advances to- 
ward arms control before the “nuclear club” is fur- 
ther enlarged. 

In the past fifteen years the world has experienced 
some 18 to 20 international conflicts of arms, involv- 
ing a total of approximately 9 million men and 
ranging in scope from the bloody and protracted 
conflicts in Korea, Indo-China and Algeria to the 
weekend war between Israeli and Egyptian forces 
in the Sinai Peninsula. Several of these contests 
might conceivably have erupted into the horror of 
general thermo-nuclear war. And it is a further 
chilling thought to consider what might emerge in 
such instances when nuclear capability is achieved 
by the Chinese—either on the mainland or on For- 
mosa—or Iraq or Egypt—to mention but a few of 
the more obvious trouble spots of the world. 

But these dangers have long been apparent, and 
until recently had not moved American or Soviet 
negotiators far from the dead center of what Harold 
Stassen once referred to as “congealed cynicism.” 
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In passing, and without commenting critically upon 
any of the principal personalities involved, we might 
find instruction in the history of Mr. Stassen’s tenure 
as Presidential Disarmament Assistant. Though with 
a President completely dedicated to the effort of 
achieving peaceful solutions to the world’s problems, 
with a presidential assistant of unquestioned ability 
and energy, and with a conscientious and resolute 
Secretary of State, this was nonetheless one of the less 
glorious chapters in our disarmament efforts, beset as 
it was by conflicting lines of authority and responsibil- 
ity. Much of the difficulty experienced during this 
period was, I am convinced, the result of the lack of 
statutory authority of Mr. Stassen—his authority not 
having been clearly defined by the Congress, but 
merely that of a presidental assistant with all of the 
potential power conflict that the position implies. 

It is principally for this reason that I am most 
heartened by the new priority which President Ken- 
nedy has assigned to disarmament problems and by 
the realism manifested in the drafting of S. 2180 
as a means of implementing a new approach. 


What does S-2180—The Peace 
Bill—Propose to Do? 


Although the bill does not provide full cabinet 
status—as did the preliminary measures introduced 
by Senator Wiley and myself—it places the Director 
at the level of an Under Secretary and clearly estab- 
lishes him as the President’s principal adviser on 
disarmament matters, working solely under the di- 
rection of the President and the Secretary of State. 

There are two important aspects of the relation- 
ship between the proposed Disarmament Agency 
and the State Department, which, in a sense, pull in 
opposite directions. First, as a result of some fifteen 
years of disarmament negotiations in the nuclear age, 
the Department of State has developed a large reser- 
voir of knowledge, experience, and expertise below 
the cabinet and sub-cabinet level. At the time that 
Department of Peace proposals were first introduced 
in Congress, we had not had such experience nor had 
the problems of disarmament and arms control be- 
come so technically complex. No disarmament or 
peace agency today, however, could afford not to 
avail itself of the cumulative knowledge of the past 
decade and a half. It is therefore my view that the 
proposed measure contains some basic legislative wis- 
dom in retaining final direction in this field in the 
hands of the Secretary of State, while creating the 
the Director as the principal adviser to the President 
and the Secretary. 

A second feature, which would argue for retain- 
ing close rapport between the proposed Disarmament 
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Agency and the State Department is the wealth of 
information which daily comes in over the wires from 
American embassies and missions abroad. Any major 
peace agency could hardly do without such informa- 
tion, and yet it would be a needless duplication of 
effort to attempt to gain it from independent sources. 
For this reason, also, there is merit in the provision 
to retain close contact between the Disarmament 
Agency and the State Department and _ superior 
authority in the hands of the Secretary of State. 

However, equally compelling is the argument 
that the Director of the Disarmament Agency must 
not become enmeshed in the bureaucratic structure 
of the Department of State itself. He must have 
immediate access to counsel with the President and 
the Secretary, and he must have freedom to explore 
new and possibly controversial avenues of exchange 
without being burdened by the weight of the past or 
torn by the conflicts of contending schools of thought 
within the Department of State. 

It is proposed in the measure introduced for the 
Administration by Senators Humphrey, Sparkman, 
Wiley, Cooper, Hart, Clark, Anderson, McGee and 
myself that the Disarmament Agency would perform 
four primary functions: 

(1) The conduct, support, and coordination of 
research for disarmament policy information. 

(2) The preparation and direction of United 
States participation in international negotiations in 
the disarmament field. 

(3) The dissemination and coordination of public 
information concerning disarmament. 

(4) The preparation for, operation of, or as ap- 
propriate, direction of United States participation in 
such control systems as may become part of United 
States disarmament activities. 

It is to the first of these activities, the “conduct, 
support and coordination of research” that I shall 
direct the remainder of this article. For it is in this 
field that we face the greatest void. 

The present debate within our government and 
among the American people regarding the question 
of resumption of nuclear testing is in itself an indi- 
cation of the limitations of our knowledge in the 
field of detection and monitoring devices. And be- 
cause of our ignorance in this respect, participants in 
the controversy are characterized as “hard” or “soft” 
on the question of resuming nuclear tests. Surely 
this is the ultimate absurdity in nonsense labeling. 


Are We Being Scared Into 
Assuming Too Much? 


The need for research in this area becomes dram- 
atically evident when one reflects on some of the re- 
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marks in these pages in the Spring issue by even 
such an eminent authority as Mr. Thomas E. Mur- 
ray, a former member of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Referring to the concept of a new “third- 
generation” weapon in an entirely different category 
from that of the H-bomb, Mr. Murray stated that 
“All that may be said of it here is that it is primarily 
antipersonnel in destination and effect. Hence it is 
apt for properly military uses .... And it need not 
create suicidal hazards for the country that employs 
it. Therefore, a moral argument for the use of the 
new weapon is possible. . . .” 

Apart from the curious implication in the last 
sentence that homicide is more acceptable morally 
than suicide, Mr. Murray would advocate that we 
resume testing wow basing such a decision on the pure 
assumption that the Soviet Union has been secretly 
testing, and on the further assumption that the Soviet 
Union is moving toward a technological break- 
through on a weapon which is still in the conceptual 
stage in the United States. And though Mr. Murray 
does not so indicate, I am informed that there is 
serious question among many of our most eminent 
physical scientists regarding the basic theoretical feas- 
ibility of the projected weapon. 

When policies of such national and international 
significance are advocated by responsible and reason- 
able men on grounds of pure assumption, then I sug- 
gest it is time for fundamental research in the field 
of detection and monitoring devices which will elimi- 
nate some of the element of guesswork and assump- 
tion in policy formulation. 

It is to be expected that the proposed Disarmament 
Agency would offer a new departure in this respect, 
possibly by initiating serious efforts to have the So- 
viet Union join with us in an internationally con- 
trolled series of nuclear tests for the purpose of per- 
fecting monitoring and detection devices. 

Until that time, however, the decision unilaterally 
to resume testing is primarily a political one, in the 
absence of conclusive or strongly supporting scientific 
and intelligence information. It is time for a decision 
to be made by our political leaders and ultimately by 
the President. I was heartened, therefore, that on 
the day of my completing this articlh—August 1— 
the decision by the Administration not to resume 
early testing was reported by the New York Herald 
Tribune Wire Service, one of the reasons offered by 
the writer, Rowland Evans, Jr., being that: 

“There is still no evidence, even with the expert 
report of the special scientific committee named by 
President Kennedy on June 28, to show that the 
Soviet Union has been testing secretly. Nor is there 
evidence to show that during the nearly three-year 
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moratorium they have scored significant technological 
breakthroughs.” 


Communications and Research 
Needed 


A more immediate problem even than developing 
better detection systems is that of achieving a com- 
munications system which would function reliably 
to lessen the possibilities of nuclear war occurring 
through accident, mistaken identity, or misinterpre- 
tation of data from our warning systems. The hypo- 
thetical “flock of geese” or “meteorite shower” which 
might be misinterpreted by either the Soviet Union 
or ourselves as aggressive actions by the other must 
be compensated for by a more reliable communica- 
tions system between the two powers. We have an 
elaborate system of safeguards against unintentional 
bombing or use of missiles, and we may reasonably 
assume that the Soviet Union has also. Yet situations 
are easily conceivable in which these precautions 
might break down. 

To avert such a catastrophe, it would seem to me 
that one of the first efforts of the Disarmament 
Agency might be to explore the feasibility of having 
selected American and Soviet radar stations staffed 
by members of the armed forces of both countries, 
with direct communications lines to their respective 
strategic bombing headquarters. We would perhaps 
encounter the same Russian fear of espionage which 
has met our other inspection proposals, but this would 
be a more limited concession, and the potential value 
of such a system certainly justifies our making a seri- 
ous move in this direction. 

A more long-range research function also suitable 
to the proposed Disarmament Agency would be in 
the use of tools and methods of social psychology and 
cultural anthropology to explore the basic cultural 
attitudes on which we seek to build the foundations of 
peace. It is still a matter of considerable pain and 
discomfort to some of our policy planners that Ameri- 
can actions in other parts of the world are not uni- 
versally acclaimed by millions of Hindus and Bud- 
dhists who take a very different view of life from 
ours. 

In a pluralistic world the cultural attitudes of 
others—regardless of whether they please or dis- 
please us—have a factual existence independent of 
our desires. If our foreign policy, whether in dis- 
armament and the quest for peace, or in any other 
respect, is to be endorsed by a large part of the 
world, it must be formulated and communicated with 
these attitudes in mind. 

This conception has been advanced with explicit 
references and with scientific and theoretical explana- 
tion by the noted philosopher, F. S. C. Northrop, in 
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his recent work “Philosophical Anthropology and 
Practical Politics”. It would make instructive read- 
ing for many of our policy planners in the Depart- 
ment of State. 


The Economics of Disarmament 


In final reference to one of the research functions 
which might best be carried out by the Disarmament 
Agency, we need to know more than we now do about 
the economics of disarmament. It is a frequently 
voiced popular assumption that if only the United 
States and the Soviet Union could come to terms on 
disarmament then we would immediately have bil- 
lions of dollars more for schools, hospitals, roads, 
and other worthy purposes. 

On the contrary, disarmament enforcement itself 
will be a complex and expensive process, some highly 
reputable economists having estimated that our an- 
nual Defense Department expenditures might mount 
to $100 billion in order to maintain the detection 
and control systems necessary to assure disarmament. 
But these are merely informed guesses, for we have 
not yet made any fundamental, systematic and com- 
prehensive studies in this field. 

Of more long range consideration is the need to 
know more about the problems of economic adjust- 


ment and allocation of resources after disarmament. 
With military costs amounting to some 9.5 to 10 per 
cent of the Gross National Product in the United 
States and 12 to 15 per cent in the Soviet Union— 
both of which ratios have become deeply imbedded 
elements in their respective national economies—it 
is evident that research and planning in this field are 
required if we are to grapple seriously with the prob- 
lems of disarmament. 

These are but a few of the areas in which a new 
Disarmament Agency may function to move the 
world with painstaking and careful effort toward 
more viable and lasting conditions of peace. It is a 
cruel irony that the quest for peace which so enlists 
the hopes of the world’s millions has become so 
heavily burdened by the present multitude of hard, 
complex and highly technical problems. But desire 
and good will are not enough; they are necessary 
but not sufficient conditions. The tasks ahead will 
also require the utmost in patience, determined effort 
and disciplined and professional intelligence. Presi- 
dent Kennedy is, I know, anxious that Congress 
authorize the establishment of the Disarmament 
Agency for World Peace and Security this year. If 
questioned, I believe the readers of this article and 
the American people would respond in the terms of 
the President’s Inaugural Address, “Let us begin.” 


A Prayer for Peace 


Father of all men, in a day of tribulation, when the very foundations of human society seem to be resting on 
sinking sand, Thou has called us to dedicate our brief and little lives to vast and vital causes. 


In the midst of world conditions that baffle us, of swift social currents which sweep away our strongest bul- 
warks and of evil forces whose hideous cruelty stabs our anguished hearts, we confess that the world 


in which our lot is cast is too much for us. 


Forgive us that it has taken the dreadful threat of a global war for us to recognize that all peoples must 
work out the common concerns of humanity together, or else go down together into the flaming burial 


of a final suicidal holocaust. 


Because there is no solution of the world’s ills, save as it springs from Thy sovereignty and from the hearts 
of men, we pray, for ourselves, create in us clean hearts, O God, and renew right spirits within us, that 
we may contribute worthily to mankind’s abiding peace. 


We ask it in the Redeemer’s name. Amen. 
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Pan-Africa and the Going Concern 


Even as more independent states arise in Africa, 
President Nkrumah and certain other African leaders 
call for an Africa-wide political union embracing a 
single African people—a people who are now a 
“race,” but who would become a nation. The Pan- 
Africanists, however, could limit their aim to a West 
African nation-state and they would still have a for- 
midable obstacle in the going concern that each of the 
new states represents. 

Fach state may be viewed as a going concern in 
the sense that its members have statuses and roles 
which take effect within a set of territorial boun- 
daries; and tangible and intangible interests which 
are both consequences and causes of these statuses 
and roles. To a large, if unmeasurable, extent, sta- 
tuses, roles and interests are dependent upon the 
legal, administrative and political environment which 
is shaped by the community’s territorial boundaries. 
Not at all mere markers, the boundaries of the new 
African states—for all the widely-excoriated arti- 
ficiality of their origin—have become a matrix of 
each state. Their erasure in favor of markedly dif- 
ferent boundaries would be an upheaval for many 
people, especially many of the leaders of the new 
states. 

While the eventual demise of the tribe seems 
certain, how sanguine is it to expect the rise of an 
Africa-wide, or Black African, or West African nation 
which will leap over the new independent states and 
replace them as well as the tribes as the prime going 
concern on the continent? Let us examine this ques- 
tion by looking first at Ghana’s own actual relation- 
ship to the rest of Africa. 


The Ancient Ghana 


Nkrumah has been inspired by the glory and maj- 
esty of ancient Ghana, “the land of our forbears.”* 
In fact, contemporary Ghana does not at all overlap 
with the territory of ancient Ghana, which origin- 
ated about the fourth century, A.D. and was not ex- 
tinguished until the mid-thirteenth century. At most 
there are indications of migration from time to time 
from ancient Ghana into areas now included within 
contemporary Ghana, with the migrants absorbed 
into the indigenous cultures, while also bringing to 
those cultures certain ceremonial and administrative 
practices from the north. But if the true nation-state 
is to be West Africa, or perhaps Black Africa, rather 
than merely the erstwhile Gold Coast Colony and 


*Kwame Nkrumah, Ghana (Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, 1957), p. 185. 
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Protectorate, then it is understandable that the man 
who sees himself as the principal creator of the na- 
tion-state should seek to quite literally link his aspir- 
ation with the earliest and one of the most lasting 
of Black African states, even though the earlier 
Ghana did not extend south of the grasslands. 

The choice of the name, Ghana, at a time when no 
other African colony had yet achieved independence, 
for what was intended as the core of a West African, 
or still greater, nation-state, was a perspicacious seiz- 
ing upon an honored symbol to feed the pride and 
foster the self-confidence of Ghanaians, as distin- 
guished from Fanti, Ashanti, Ewe or Dagomba. Yet 
surely it was something more. Within three years 
of its independence, Ghana had joined in a union 
first with Guinea and then Mali (the former French 
Soudan). And if Ghana does not, Guinea and espe- 
cially Mali do overlap considerably with ancient 
Ghana, as well as with a previous Mali state which 
succeeded to Ghana and other grassland territories. 
In territorial expanse ancient Ghana is already re- 
stored in the form of the Ghana-Guinea-Mali union 
whose combined territories extend well beyond either 
the first Ghana or the first Mali. Early this year, 
moreover, this restored and enlarged West African 
entity took the name, Union of African States, adopt- 
ing a Charter left open to accession by other African 
states or federations. We have, then, the Ghana 
which is the former Gold Coast Colony and Protec- 
torate plus British Togoland, and the Union of 
African States which is a sort of reborn ancient 
Ghana-Mali. What are the present and prospective 
relationships of the one to the other? 


Gold Coast Nationalism 


Though the Gold Coast-Togoland regions did not 
constitute an integrated country under British rule, 
they were by virtue of their specific outer boundaries 
something of a going concern. Understanding this, 
Nkrumah in 1948 undertook to use that going con- 
cern, such as it was, as an instrument to extend Gold 
Coast nationalism far beyond what most of his then 
party colleagues of the United Gold Coast Conven- 
tion thought feasible, or perhaps desirable. True, a 
Gold Coast-wide nationalism was for him only a half- 
way house. However, the most he could effectively 
work with then was the structure which the British 
had created, his efforts to spread the gospel of Pan- 
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Africanism having gotten not much beyond the verbal 
level. Since then, however, the very Gold Coast-wide 
nationalism whose fulfillment depended so much on 
Nkrumah’s ability to manipulate the Gold Coast 
going concern has, in turn, made the Gold Coast a 
more integrated going concern which, renamed 
Ghana, now offers more resistance than ever to being 
fragmented into its once loosely related areas. More 
significant for Pan-Africanism, Ghana as a going con- 
cern is also resistant to the loss of its political per- 
sonality in the Union of African States; and Guinea 
and Mali are, too. 


Union or Integration? 


A “union” is one thing; the political demise of 
any of the partners, each entering as a going concern, 
is quite another. Genuine political integration always 
entails the risk that the sacrifice of the reins of exist- 
ent local power to the larger entity will be but the 
correlate of someone else’s hegemony over that 
larger entity. Thus, according to the Charter of the 
U.A.S., published last July 1, activities will be di- 
rected mainly to defense and economic development. 
The prospect of an economic union appears good, 
especially since all three members are led by men 
sympathetic to state direction of the economy. But 
politically the U.A.S. has yet to show promise of 
being more than a close alliance. Moreover, the 
members of the U.A.S are individual members of the 
larger association known as the Casablanca powers 
(Morocco, United Arab Republic, Guinea, Mali, 
Ghana and F.L.N.-Algeria). And in the mutual 
relations of this larger group, the greatest concord- 
ance of policy has been among Guinea, Mali and the 
United Arab Republic! 


Other Pan-Africanists 


A pure Pan-Africanist would not be disturbed at 
this intimation that the purported affinities of the 
Union of African States are already being lessened 
in a still greater union, provided the latter were on 
its way toward political integration. Is this the case? 
The Casablanca powers, though they have not taken 
identical stands on all foreign policy issues of import 
to Africa, have nevertheless collaborated closely in 
their diplomacies. And now, according to the African 
Pact which they drew up in May, 1961, a Joint 
African High Command of chiefs of staff, other inter- 
state policy committees and, when conditions permit, 
an African Consultative Assembly, are anticipated. 
However, of the six members—two—the United 
Arab Republic and Ghana—are not contiguous with 
any of the other members. Morocco, Algeria, Mali 
and Guinea are as a group contiguous by virtue of 
Mali’s participation, and, appropriately, Bamako has 
been selected as the site of African Pact headquarters. 
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But Morocco, in addition to a claim to the whole of 
Mauretania—whose independence Ghana has recog- 
nized and whose governing leaders act very much as 
leaders of a going concern—has a claim to the western 
third of the Algerian Sahara. Should there emerge 
that independent Algeria inclusive of the entire 
Algerian Sahara upon which the F.L.N. is presently 
insisting, this Moroccan claim will no longer be 
directed against France but against a new state 
tempered by a long, hard national war and aware 
that it stands well to become soon—by virtue of its 
area, population, material resources, existing produc- 
tive capacity and location—the most powerful of the 
northwest African states. Moreover, Morocco’s 
Saharan claim includes the Guettara region of Mali. 

Even if all the unsettling issues between two or 
more of the African Pact states were to be disposed 
of by processes developed within the group, unless 
the group were already virtually a single state for 
external relations, the relations of various members 
with non-members might well strain the unity of the 
group. As an example, one can point to the United 
Arab Republic’s problems and ambitions in the Nile 
Valley, which the U.A.R. shares with Sudan, Ethi- 
opia, Kenya, Uganda and the Congo Republic (Leo- 
poldville). 


What of the Sahara? 


The Tunisian claim to a portion of the Algerian 
Sahara is probably a less worrisome example. But it 
may be cited to point up the fact that the going con- 
cern phenomenon actually serves that aspect of the 
Pan-African idea which rejects the Sahara as a divider 
of Arab from Black Africa. Thus, the long-cherished 
idea of a Maghreb union, hitherto discussed quite 
without reference to sub-Saharan Africa, now over- 
laps with the idea of union entertained jointly by 
countries which are not divided by, but meet at, the 
Sahara. However, it is doubtful that this interaction 
of the northern and southern desert states is leading 
to an Africa-wide nation-state. If our thesis con- 
cerning the obdurate nature of independent going 
concerns is correct, a procedure for the pacific settle- 
ment of disputes among the Saharan states, and 
among African states generally, will be more real- 
istic than exhortations to West African, or Black 
African or Africa-wide political integration. That 
many African leaders appreciate this is indicated by 
the work of the Monrovia Conference of May, 1961, 
at which all African states except U.A.R., Morocco, 
Mali, Guinea, Ghana and Sudan were represented. 
While resolving to vote as a bloc in the United Na- 
tions, the Conference agreed to establish at its next 
meeting an African Cooperation Organization with 
an attached Commission to settle inter-African dis- 
putes. 
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Most African leaders praise the idea of a united 
Africa, but most also, especially those in office, insist 
on unqualified respect by each African state for the 
territorial boundaries of all other African states. One 
of the most interesting exceptions is Upper Volta, 
which may become the fourth member of the U.A.S. 
On Ghana’s northern frontier and an uneasy member 
of the Council of the Entente (along with Ivory 
Coast, Dahomey and Niger), Upper Volta was 
divided among Dahomey, Niger and Soudan (now 
Mali) as recently as 1948. Ghana is the leading im- 
porter of Upper Voltaic products and is second only 
to France in exports to Upper Volta. And in June, 
1961, the customs border between Upper Volta and 
Ghana was eliminated. Still, Upper Volta’s entrance 
into the U.A.S. would not necessarily betoken a weak 
sense of an Upper Voltaic going concern. That the 
leaders of this country probably have a strong sense 
of attachment to a going concern is suggested by 
their having taken Upper Volta in 1960 into the 
Mali Federation along with Senegal and Soudan 
and then very soon withdrawing in the course of 
Senegalese and Soudanese maneuverings in Presi- 
dent Yaméogo’s struggles with his political oppo- 
ments. Now, in the different constellation of the 
U.A.S., Upper Volta would possess a highly strategic 
location from which its leaders might well expect to 
derive considerable influence, as well as substantial 
economic benefits, with no sacrifice of political inde- 
pendence. For, the Guinea-Mali parts of the U.A.S., 
themselves contiguous, are separated from Ghana 
by Upper Volta and, in the south, Ivory Coast. 
Indeed, Ghana is surrounded by the Council of the 
Entente, plus Togo with which relations are not 
cordial. On the other hand, the principal architect of 
the Entente, Ivory Coast President Felix Houphouét- 
Boigny, is the most eminent African opponent of 
Nkrumah’s type of nationalism. Hence, should 
Upper Volta change its alignment, not only would 
the U.A.S. become wholly contiguous, but, except for 
its border with Liberia and the sea, Ivory Coast 
would be surrounded by the U.A.S.! The pivotal 
position that Upper Volta would thus have as be- 
tween Ivory Coast and the U.A.S. is evident. 


Other current associations of African states are 
the Council of the Entente, just referred to, and the 
Union of the Republics of Central Africa, composed 
of Republic of the Congo (Brazzaville), Central 
African Republic, and Chad. Each group has per- 
petuated some of the going concern traits that were 
built up under French rule in the West African and 
Equatorial African Federations, respectively. But 
these perpetuated traits are those of a customs union 
—non-political. Its political distinctiveness under 
French rule only mildly qualified by Federation- 
wide institutions, each member in each group attained 
independence within a set of boundaries to which 
vested interests had already become attached. Each 
achieved its international status as a going concern 
whose leaders appreciate the value of continuing re- 
gional economic ties, but ties which do not prejudice 
their state’s political independence. 

In fact, in order to extend economic cooperation 
still further, the seven states which comprise the two 
associations have established, together with Gabon, 
Malagasy Republic, Mauretania, Senegal and Cam- 
eroun—al] “French” states—the African-Malagasy 
Economic Cooperation Organization. If all goes as 
anticipated in their Agreements of March, 1961, 
A.M.E.C.O. will become a common market, associ- 
ated through France with the European Common 
Market, its members cooperating also in educational, 
judicial and police matters. Each member, however, 
it is specified, will retain its sovereignty and nation- 
ality. 

The nationalism which coincides with the terri- 
torial limits of the several independent African states 
reinforces the character of those states as going con- 
cerns, and is itself strengthened by the influences 
which the institutions of the going concern can em- 
ploy on its behalf. But nationalism which threatens 
the territorial cohesion and integrity of these states 
is a foe of these states as going concerns. The advo- 
cates of Pan-Africa, in any of its several extensions, 
cannot assume that they are dealing with a malleable 
continent whose political configuration it will be easy 
to shape to their hearts’ desire. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS TO WORLD AFFAIRS 


We apologize. According to our long-established 
custom, the Summer Issue is No. 2 and the Fall Issue 
is No. 3. But, by some mischance the Summer, 1961, 
issue on the cover was marked No. 3, though the 
Table of Contents page carried it correctly as No. 2. 
This issue is correctly marked No. 3. We are sorry 
—and we won’t let it happen again. 


RTH 
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People to People Through Labor 


During the early part of July, the North American 
labor union affiliates of the Postal Telegraph Tele- 
phone International were hosts to the executive com- 
mittee of that body in Washington, D.C. 

The PTTI is a vast labor network of postal and 
tele-communications workers dedicated to the preser- 
vation of a free society throughout the world. It is 
aggressively and effectively anti-Communist. 

The host unions included the National Association 
of Letter Carriers, the Communications Workers of 
America, the United Federation of Postal Clerks and 
the National Association of Mail Handlers. The 
PTTI representatives at the Washington meeting 
came from twelve nations on six different continents. 

The North American labor union affiliates of the 
PTTI are substantial contributors to the treasury of 
this world-wide anti-Communist labor organization. 
In fact it is doubtful that the PTTI could operate 
on a large enough scale to be effective if it were not 
for the per capita tax contributions made by its United 
States affiliates. 

There is no selfish motive whatsoever behind the 
participation of these American labor unions in the 
activities of the PTTI. This participation is just a 
part of organized labor’s idealistic and constant con- 
cern for the welfare of working men and women 
wherever they might be, and of organized labor’s 
unremitting warfare, at a people-to-people level, 
against world Communism. 

Unfortunately, despite the fact that this meeting 
was a unique occurrence, the first of its kind ever 
to be held on United States soil, little or no word of 
it got into the nation’s press. The newspapers of the 
United States could hardly have been less interested. 

This is typical, and it is a great pity. Newspapers 
generally feed on sensationalism and they are loath 
to change their diet. They are inclined to yawn at 
affirmative, constructive actions, and to seek out only 
those negative matters which spotlight human frail- 
ties. This is particularly true of the press’s general 
attitude toward organized labor. The comparatively 
few occasions when a so-called “labor leader” falls 
from grace or persists in public error are blown up 
out of all proportion, so that the sins of the few are 
made to appear as if they were the common practice 
of the majority. The solid virtues and constructive 
accomplishments of the vast majority of labor lead- 
ers and union members are either played down or 
ignored. 

Thus, the imaginative and vastly helpful role that 
the AFL-CIO and its affiliated unions have played, 
and are playing, in the battle against World Com- 
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munism is virtually unknown outside the ranks of 
organized labor itself. And yet, along with the inter- 
national brotherhood of religion, the international 
brotherhood of organized labor represents perhaps 
the greatest non-governmental hope we have for the 
maintenance of a free world. 


People to People Not 
New to Organized Labor 

In every free country of the world American labor 
is working with its brothers on a people-to-people 
basis. In many countries this means that we are talk- 
ing and working with those who are the principal 
and most vulnerable target of the Communist propa- 
gandists and we are talking to them in terms and on 
a level that they understand. 

American labor’s involvement in the international 
scene is not a recent phenomenon. As many as forty 
years ago, the American Federation of Labor became 
affiliated with the old International Federation of 
Trade Unions and worked closely with this organ- 
ization. However, since the end of World War II, 
the role of American labor abroad has spread and 
developed rapidly and significantly. 


AFL Recognized WFTU 
as Communist Stooge 


It was the American Federation of Labor, for in- 
stance , which spearheaded the battle on a world-wide 
front against the then newly-formed World Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions which it branded as a Soviet 
Trojan Horse. 

In doing this, I might add, the AFL was far ahead 
of our own State Department and its various sub- 
sidiary organizations who were at first inclined to 
deplore and belittle our intransigeance. It turned out, 
of course, that the leadership of the AFL was pre- 
cisely correct in its animadversions. When the 
WFTYU, acting as stooges for the newly-resurrected 
Cominform, opposed the Marshall Plan, for instance, 
President William Green of the AFL and his asso- 
ciates not only supported the Plan but went to the 
American people to win their support. The AFL 
also, threw its resources into a program of combating 
WFTU propaganda in Europe and helped convince 
the European workers that the only purpose of the 
Marshall Plan was to end world-wide hunger and 
misery through an economic reconstruction of Eu- 
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rope. (As a result of this struggle the WFTU has 
retreated behind the Iron Curtain and has become 
merely a flagrant propaganda agency for world Com- 
munism. ) 

The AFL in the late 1940’s was instrumental in 
the formation of the program to release all war 
prisoners expeditiously, and to repatriate those who 
had been forced to flee their native lands. The union 
also strongly supported an early end to the war with 
Germany and Austria. 

As early as 1949 the writer accompanied President 
Green to the State Department as part of a delega- 
tion officially requesting, in the name of organized 
labor, that the western zones of Germany be inte- 
grated into an independent German state. Since that 
time, of course, the AFL (and, since 1955, the AFL- 
CIO) has exerted every possible pressure both at 
home and abroad for the preservation of the freedom 
of West Berlin. Indeed it is the official policy of 
organized labor in the United States that we shall 
never be satisfied with anything less than the reuni- 
fication of a free Germany. 

Since that time organized labor in America, under 
the broad-visioned leadership of George Meany, has 
given generously of its treasure and its talents to 
bring harmony to the ranks of non-Communist labor 
in Europe, Africa, Latin America and the Orient 
and to help raise the economic status of the worker in 
those countries. 


Organized Labor Supports 
The Foreign Aid Program 

Fully understanding that the free world cannot 
long endure half rich and half poor, the AFL-CIO 
has thrown its political and moral support behind the 
nation’s foreign aid programs. In fact, it is doubtful 
if these programs aimed at helping underdeveloped 
nations could have been politically feasible without 
this potent backing. 

Time and time again organized labor has brought 
the case for foreign aid to the court of public opinion 
and has helped to win the popular support which was 
necessary for its continued success. 

Naturally, and correctly, the AFL-CIO performs 
most of its magic in foreign fields through the PTTI 
and existing trade secretariats, but there are many 
other instances of more direct participation. Enumer- 
ation of these instances is not possible in a short ar- 
ticle such as this, but their number and scope are 
formidable. Certainly the financial and moral sup- 
port of the old AFL in the troubled days following 
the end of World War II, was decisive in the attempt 
of free trade unions to rid themselves of Communist 
influences in France, Germany and Italy. These are 
not isolated cases, but have been multiplied many 
times in many lands. 
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It has been my fortunate lot to be assigned by the 
AFL-CIO to represent it in many of these productive 
ventures in the foreign field. 


AFL-CIO and the ICFTU 

In 1949, as an example, I was sent to London 
to act as one of the “consulting obstetricians” at the 
birth of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, which has become a dominant supra- 
national force in the labor movement, and one that 
is cleansed of all significant Communist influence. 

We have worked closely with the ICFTU ever 
since that time. In recent years the AFL-CIO has 
cooperated with great effectiveness, for example, in 
organization and educational work in the lesser- 
developed areas of Africa and Asia. In collaboration 
with the ICFTU and Trade Secretariats we have been 
an increasingly important factor in the emerging 
African nations and we expect to see our role in this 
area grow in importance and scope. In Latin Amer- 
ica the cooperation of the AFL-CIO has been par- 
ticularly aggressive and, even though working against 
tremendous odds in some areas, it may prove to be 
decisive. 

Why Does American Labor 
Help Non-Communist Labor 
Anywhere in the World? 

It may be asked why organized labor in the United 
States insists on spending its own resources on inter- 
national matters. Why, for instance, doesn’t the 
AFL-CIO tend to its own knitting at home and 
worry about the welfare of its members in the United 
States? 

In the first place, in the cold warfare against world 
Communism organized labor has the greatest of all 
stakes. Organized labor can survive and prosper 
only ina free economy. The history of totalitarianism 
both of the right and of the left has been an uninter- 
rupted history of the cynical betrayal of the common 
man. 

The Fascist and Nazi dictatorships perverted labor 
organizations wherever they found them and trans- 
lated them into a means of keeping the working man 
in hopeless thralldom. The turn of events under the 
Communist brand of totalitarianism has been even 
more ironic. Lenin called the Russian labor unions 
the “classrooms of the revolution.” After all, the 
whole purpose of the revolution was (or was sup- 
posed to be) the overthrow of despotism and its sup- 
plantation by a workingman’s Utopia. However, 
this dream was forever punctured as early as 1921 
when the Communist leaders in Russia dropped their 
masks on the occasion of the sailors’ strike at Kron- 
stadt. Instead of negotiations there were machine- 
guns; and ever since that historic blood bath the 
“Jabor unions” of the Soviet Union have been mere 
extensions of the police state. They have been ob- 
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scenely parodic of the true labor unions and, of 
course, will never be recognized or tolerated in their 
present form or with their present leadership, by the 
AFL-CIO or by any other honest and self-respecting 
labor organization. 

Totalitarianism and freely organized labor cannot 
exist side by side in nature. One must drive the other 
out. So, naturally, organized labor has an enormous 
stake in the battle against Communism, and it can 
bring to bear impressive pressure, supplementing 
Governmental action, at the all-important people- 
to-people level. Organized labor can operate most 
effectively where the government cannot operate. 

But the reasons for organized labor’s dedicated 
participation in international affairs go far deeper 
than this, and they are based on the principles of 
fundamental decency which, in the long run, unite 
all men of good will. 

During the PTTI Executive Committee meeting 
in Washington, George Harrison, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, and a notable leader 
of the trade union movement in the free world, had 
this to say: “So long as there is hunger in the world, 
and disease, and illiteracy, and insecurity and stulti- 
fication of the human spirit, the challenge to labor 
and to democracy is too close for comfort.” 


Organized Labor is Dedicated 
to Peace Between Peoples and 
to Justice for all Peoples 
Everywhere 


This states clearly and dramatically the attitude 
of both the leaders and the rank and file of organized 
labor in the United States. We are convinced that 
there is no further excuse for mass poverty, and ill- 
ness and malnutrition in the free world. Unless we 
eliminate inexcusable conditions our world will not 
long continue free. Empty bellies care little for ideo- 
logical distinctions. 

Although this philosophy may seem dangerously 
modern to the John T. Birch type of isolationist men- 
tality, it was anticipated years ago by a wise man who 
wrote in the ancient Sanskrit: “Walk together and 
talk together all ye peoples of the earth. Then and 
only then shall we have peace.” 

We of the AFL-CIO are interested in peace, bread 
and justice. We feel passionately that none of these 
ideals can be achieved singly. They all must be 
achieved en bloc. And we also feel that these ideals 
are universal; they are equally important in the most 
distant corners of the earth as they are within our 
own borders. 


Anatomy of Peace—A Schoolman’s 


View 


Peace and beauty are children of the same parent 
—order. Peace being the “Tranquility of order,” 
beauty is the “Splendor of order.” The latter would 
be poor consolation without the peace and leisure to 
enjoy it. Perfect enjoyment requires peace under two 
of its aspects. The first is quiet from external disturb- 
ance: for no one can derive decent enjoyment from 
some beloved good while the fruition thereof is inter- 
rupted by alien nuisance. The second is a sedation 
from the ebb and flow of desire which can be molested 
by dangers imagined or solid intrinsic fears. Before 
proceeding further, let it be understood the peace 
we treat of is not the inanimate quiet of those en- 
veloped in the serenity of ancient death, nor is it that 
complete and simultaneous possession of life that 
many hope for in an unexplored sphere post mortem. 
We limit ourselves to the imperfect peace of those 
living in this world at such time when the world. is 
free of combat or threat thereof. One in complete 
peace finds nothing to object to in his neighbor, nor 
in himself. 
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We esteem a peaceful man or peaceful nation as 
a virtuous man or a virtuous nation. We credit each 
with a good conscience and absence of enemies. Al- 
though dissensions that cause wars may be vices, the 
opposite is not virtue. Peace therefore is not a vir- 
tue in the strict sense that a good habit or consistent 
method of good conduct is a virtue. Peace is rather 
the effect of charity promixately and of justice indi- 
rectly or remotely. Justice removes or circumvents 
most of the factors that prohibit peace, by forestalling 
violations of rights (real or fancied) that precipitate 
ill will. Justice also withdraws the occasions for 
litigation and tumult. Charity is the direct and 
effectual cause of peace, being that peculiar sort of 
amiable regard that Dionysius styles “uniting force” 
or “unitive consent” (vis unitiva). 

Charity is the practical agreement of wills—a 
prime ingredient of love—or in fancier terms, “an 
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identity of election between friendly factors.” Which knowing and willing it can be a mighty instrument 
means that humane and enlightened people want the for peace. In the hands of the unwilling it can be a 
same thing. Marcus Tullius Cicero (De Amicitia) species of hypocrisy. In the hands of the unknowing 
froze the idea in his dictum “Amicorum est idem it can become a mere process for multiplying ingrates. 
velle et nolle” (Friends like and dislike the same Wisely used by honest men it has no competitor for 
thing). A good understanding bids fair to keep affecting the aim and purpose of men of good will. , 
friendship going and, if all minds enjoyed perfect A presumption as old as the first Christmas is that 
knowledge, then agreement in perfect understand- men of good will want peace. They esteem peace 
ing would keep going a long while. Wars take their as good although some or even many may put the 
origin in hostile ideas, conflicting information and the time of peace to evil purpose. Men go to war for 
clash of incurable opinions. peace. A paradox it seems but the last, melancholy 
Concord, or charity in theory, is a union of wills recourse is had to arms, not to add to man’s other 
that can exist without completing the idea of peace. visitations of destruction and tragedy, but to correct 
Two officers of the same company agree on the same__ what is thought to be an unbearable situation. Sol- 
company policy while each has to contend with his omon sensed the sentiment in the book of Wisdom: 
own private mental vexations. Peace not only unites ‘Whereas they lived in a great war of ignorance, 
the desires of many individuals but also composes the _ they call so many and so great evils peace” (Ch XIV ; 
inward turmoil and preserves the balance within the 22). Men wage wars to escape what they consider the ; 
same individual. In the example offered, peace adds __ evils of an invidious, or defective, or uneasy peace. f 
something to the concord of the company officers, The hope to conquer is the hope to establish and , 
namely, the fruition of or repose in self-possession. enjoy a glorious and perfect peace. The “war to | 
The ancient explanation of Sylvius is to the effect end war” was the ideal first dreamed of in the first f 
that peace is to the mind what health is to the body, war on earth. Men want peace as much as they want 
“not just a quality distinct from the humors, but the liberty. They want immunity from coercion, that f 
cooperation and agreement of said humors”—another would afflict their own order from without. They ‘ 
version of “all things working unto good” for the want immunity from the internal pressure, called— \ 
individual, and for the commonwealth in the body for want of a better word—necessity, that would } 
politic. confuse their own order from within. They would , 
Charity is viewed as concord in operation. Charity be in good conscience content, free of discord in the t 
will operate in the absense of concord, in fact will get heart, free of contention in the mouth and free of t 
in its best works of mercy in time of war. It cools combat in the deed. 
dislike in individuals and unites many hearts. It makes (In the foregoing we have leaned on the wisdom f 
Aristotle’s dissensions “no dissensions,” abstains from _ of the ancients, using their vintage ideas as a short cut ‘ 
the will to avenge or injure others and relieves all to what our modern enlightenment seems to be ap- “ 
from the threat of emnity. In the hands of the  proaching the hard way). p 
Is 
I 
IN MEMORIAM ¥ 
Lester Hood Woolsey, a director of the American Peace Society u 
since 1942, died at Providence, R. I., on June 20, 1961, aged oO 
83. He was senior among those members of the Society’s board Pp 
who brought to it the wisdom gained from practical experience in a 
international affairs. It fell to him as Solicitor of the Department 
of State in 1917 to deliver to the German Ambassador his pass- 
port when war was begun. In that office, after a decade of serv- al 
ice, he succeeded Robert Lansing, who became Secretary of State tl 
and whom he accompanied as a technical delegate to the Paris tk 
Peace Conference. In 1920 the law firm of Lansing & Woolsey n: 
was established and maintained by Woolsey until 1956. He was 
adviser to the Chinese delegation at the Washington Conference 
yi in 1921, counsel for Chile in the Tacna-Arica matter, special 
ise counsel for the United States in the Mexican General Claims 
Arbitration, and his services to several foreign governments Qe 
brought him decorations of their honorary orders, He was an of 
editor of the American Journal of International Law since 1920 : 
and the president of the American Society of International Law in 
in 1957-58. For several years as one of the editorial board he tr 
contributed to World A ffairs. d: 
Ww 
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In the Shadow of a Giant 


Over discussions on foreign aid and articles dealing 
with the needs of underdeveloped countries, Ameri- 
cans tend to forget that to the north of them there 
lies a huge sprawling country which is fiercely 
struggling to assume the place among the world’s 
major nations for which geography and resources 
have destined it. Growing up in the shadow of a 
giant is not easy. If Canada’s policies show at times 
psychological quirks, they can often be explained 
by the problems which arise out of the co-existence 
of a $36-billion and a $500-billion economy. At 
other times, American ignorance of Canadian history, 
conditions, and current developments has created 
misconceptions which have bedeviled U.S. policy 
formation towards Canada. U.S.-Canadian relations 
are further complicated because we take our neigh- 
bors all too often for granted or we conveniently 
forget that they are there. 

Canada is now a country, as independent as any 
fully sovereign nation, with a population of some- 
what over 18 million people. Since the end of World 
War II, her population has increased by almost 50% 
Net immigration has accounted for about a quarter 
of this increase. More recently, primarily because of 
the recession which also befell Canada, net immigra- 
tion has become very selective and has slowed down. 

The Canadian Gross National Product, economese 
for “total national output of goods and services,” was 
running at the end of the first quarter at the same 
annual rate of $36 billion as in 1960. The rapid 
pace of Canada’s economic development since 1945 
is shown by the fact that its GNP increased 197%. 
In the United States the gain was only 135%. It may 
well be that by 1980 Canada’s Gross National Prod- 
uct will be $100 billion, as intimated in the report 
of the Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects, unofficially known as the Gordon Commis- 
sion . 

Not only has Canada’s economy grown by leaps 
and bounds, structurally it has changed even more 
than ours. Prior to World War I, agriculture was 
the prime industry. Today less than 5% of the 
national income is derived from farm production. 


The World’s Biggest Trader 


On a per capita basis, Canada is the world’s big- 
gest trading country. With the possible exception 
of Puerto Rico, no other nation can approximate her 
in this respect. Last year, the value of total foreign 
trade was nearly $11 billion. In 1960, 62% of Cana- 
da’s foreign trade was with this country; only 18% 
was with British Commonwealth countries. In 1939, 
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the proportions were 52% and 40%, respectively. 

Over the last 15 years, total new capital invest- 
ment has amounted to about $85 billion. What 
Americans do not appreciate is that a little over 90% 
of all capital expenditures over this period were pro- 
vided by the Canadians themselves—out of Canadian 
national savings such as personal savings, retained 
corporate earnings, depreciation and depletion allow- 
ances, and governmental surpluses. Between 1946 
and 1958, the Canadian federal government had sur- 
pluses in nine out of these twelve years. The net 
flow of foreign capital into Canada since the end of 
World War II, exclusive of the retained earnings 
of foreign businesses in that country, amounted to 
a little less than $8 billion. 

Extremists have asked: “If we are able to provide 
90% of our needed capital funds, why can’t we raise 
the other 10%?” The question is not that simple. A 
lot of money flowing into Canada has been risk capi- 
tal. Many Canadians still do not like to assume the 
high risks inherent in new ventures. They often 
prefer bonds to common stocks. Foreign capital ful- 
fills, therefore, a real need for the rapidly growing 
economy. The inflow of foreign capital has steadily 
increased over the last few years until the steps 
recently taken by the Government to lessen it. 


Inflow of U.S. Capital 


The accelerated capital inflow became a favorite 
topic with the press and politicians. It was primarily 
responsible for the embarrassing strength of the 
Canadian dollar. From February, 1952, until June 
21, 1961, it sold at a premium over the U.S. dollar. 
Since June of this year, primarily due to the intro- 
duction of certain tax measures, the Canadian dollar 
has been at a discount ranging from 4% to 214% 
Needless to say, this has acted as a shot in the arm 
for Canadian exports, particularly for such commodi- 
ties as newsprint, gold, metals, etc. Undoubtedly, a 
cheaper Canadian dollar, and hence a more expensive 
U.S. dollar, is also inducing some Canadian import- 
ers to search for cheaper Canadian products as a 
substitution for the now dearer imports. 

The accelerating inflow of U.S. capital into Canada 
over the last few years meant that the demand for 
Canadian dollars skyrocketed, for U.S. dollars were 
exchanged for Canadian currency after the Canadian 
securities were sold in the American capital markets. 
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When the Canadian authorities announced that all 
Canadian bond issues contracted for after December 
20, 1960, would be subject to a withholding tax 
against interest of 15%, Canadian bonds sales in the 
United States practically dried up. 

American pension funds and life insurance compa- 
nies were big buyers of Canadian bonds. Interest 
rates were considerably higher north of the border 
and pension funds do not pay income taxes and life 
insurance companies, in view of their peculiar nature, 
pay a very low income tax. Since these two institu- 
tional investors cannot thus offset the 15% Canadian 
tax on bond interest earned against their U.S. taxes, 
they have ceased buying these bonds. Dividends 
paid by Canadian subsidiaries to foreign parent com- 
panies are now also taxed at a much higher rate. 
The rate was jumped from 5% to 15%. The same 
15% rate applies to the earnings of unincorporated 
branches of foreign corporations. 

To what extent these tax measures were inspired 
by the prevailing high unemployment and to what 
extent they were caused by a mounting apprehension, 
not to say fear, over a threatening foreign domination 
of the Canadian economy is difficult to say. Canadians 
have insisted for some time that more Canadians 
should be employed in senior managerial and tech- 
nical positions in foreign-owned plants. They feel 
that wherever possible Canadian engineering and 
other professional and service personnel should be 
retained and that supplies and equipment should be 
more frequently purchased locally. These are rea- 
sonable and understandable requests. 

Our neighbors have every right to insist that 
foreign corporations should publish adequate financial 
statements, particularly showing therein the opera- 
tions of Canadian subsidiaries. Canadians should be 
represented on boards of directors. It is also felt that 
the larger Canadian subsidiaries of foreign companies 
should sell an appreciable amount (between 20-25%) 
of their voting stock to Canadian investors. U.S. 
companies, operating in Canada, have not always 
been wise in respect to their policies as they affected 
Canadians. At the same time, Canadians have shown 
a tendency to belabor an issue that has little basis in 
reality. Canadians are intensely nationalistic. They 
most certainly do not wish to become a part of the 
United States. It is thus natural to expect a fear 
of economic dependence upon a neighbor many, many 
times larger. 

Despite heated arguments over the dangers of 
foreign capital inflows, Canada’s tax structure still 
provides a powerful magnet for business and individ- 
ual investors’ funds. The current corporate income 
tax is 50%, compared with our 52%. If one considers 
that this rate includes a 3% old age social security 
tax and a 5% credit in lieu of provincial income taxes, 
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a Canadian company has a decided tax advantage over 
a plant located in this country. 

There is no capital gains tax. Unlike state and 
municipal bonds in the United States, provincial and 
municipal bonds are not tax free in Canada. Depreci- 
ation allowances are far better organized and admin- 
istered. A special 50% increase is now in effect in 
the first year in rates of capital cost allowances appli- 
cable to new equipment acquired for use in Canada 
between June 1961 and March 1963. Things seem- 
ingly are going along well up north without a capi- 
tal gains tax, tax exemption on municipals, and more 
liberal depreciation allowances—al] issues on which 
proponents in this country have been defeated. On 
stock dividends, Canada allows a credit of 20% of 
the amount of such dividends applicable against the 
toal income tax payable by an individual. Here, we 
are in danger of losing our 4% dividend tax credit. 

Suppose an investor in Montreal has a $10,000 
dividend income and his tax bill is $3,000. He then 
can apply 20% of his dividend income, $2,000, 
against his taxes and pay the collector the difference 
of $1,000. If he sells securities at a profit, he pays no 
tax whatsoever. Only Canadian residents and citi- 
zens can avail themselves of these beneficient tax 
laws. There is, however, still one wrinkle in tax laws 
that benefits American investors tremendously. It 
should act, when more widely known and under- 
stood, as a powerful stimulus for venture capital 
flowing north. I am referring to the foreign-owned 
investment companies. 


Foreign-Owned Investment Companies 

A foreign-owned investment company is a Cana- 
dian corporation whose stock is held to the extent of 
at least 95% by non-residents of Canada. The ad- 
vantages to the U.S. investor are: one, the selection 
of Canadian investments by experts; two, a reduction 
of risk through diversification; three, the avoidance 
of paying U.S. income taxes. These investment com- 
panies, or investment funds, receive dividend checks 
from the Canadian companies in which they have 
invested. As a result, their Canadian tax liability is 
minor. Ottawa does not tax income received by a 
corporation from another corporation. If the fund 
sells an issue out at a good profit, no capital gains tax 
need be paid. These earnings, income and capital 
gains, accumulate undisturbed and can be reinvested. 
They do not pay out dividends. When the U.S. 
shareholder liquidates, the fund withholds for the 
Canadian Government 15% on his share of the ac- 
cumulated income and nothing on any capital gains. 
In other words, the American investor pays only a 
U.S. capital gains tax on his total profits (accumu- 
lated income and capital gains) upon liquidation, 
against which the amount paid by the fund to Ottawa 
is available as a tax offset. 
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A number of these foreign-owned investment 
funds now exist. Most of them were formed during 
the middle of the 1950’s. When Americans discover 
that they can accumulate funds without paying any 
income taxes for years, more dollars should flow 
north for investment in Canadian companies. This 
seemingly is one of the inconsistencies—a fear of for- 
eign money coming into the country and tax laws 
which encourage such inflow. 

Some highly qualified Canadians are saying that 
in another twenty years they shall have a per capita 
gross national product in excess of that of the United 
States and that they shall be by then a capital- 
exporting country. This may well be the case, though 
1980 would seem to be a little too early for such 
achievements. 


Canadian Natural Resources 


Canadian natural resources are unbelievably ex- 
tensive. Crude oil and natural gas reserves are huge. 
There are currently rumors of very large oil reserves 
north of the Arctic Circle, to be eventually brought 


out by atomic-powered submarine tankers. The 
Athabaska tar sands have more oil in them, around 
each grain of sand, than all Arabia. Great progress 
has been made in developing methods to extract the 
oil from these sands economically. An oil production 
of 541,000 barrels per day in 1960 was about 62% 
of domestic consumption of 862,000 barrels per day. 
In 1946, daily consumption was 223,000; domestic 
production then provided only 9°% of the country’s 
needs. Says Mr. James R. Clarke, vice president of 
The Dominion Securities Corporation and probably 
Wall Street’s most knowledgeable Canadian expert: 
“The effect of decreasing net imports of crude oil has 
already had an appreciable effect upon Canada’s 
balance of international payments and this effect will 
become even more pronounced in the future.” 

The base metal industry, pulp and paper, manu- 
facturing, and public utilities, all show great growth 
over the past and promise even more for the future. 
These economic developments will require new 
policies and greater understanding on both sides of 
the border. 


The Inter-American Regional System 


The Dilemma of Contradictions: Multilaterialism; 
Collective Intervention and 
Unilateral Nonintervention 

On May 2, 1961, the Council of the Organization 
of American States by unanimous action postponed 
for the third time the Eleventh Inter-American Con- 
ference which had been scheduled to meet in Quito, 
Ecuador. Originally set for February 1, 1960, the 
conference was put off to March 1, 1961, then to 
May 24, and now has been postponed indefinitely. 
Inevitably the question is being asked: Will there be 
a Quito Conference? 

The significance of the postponement consists more 
in its reflection of existing weaknesses in the OAS 
than in any immediate consequences arising out of 
the failure of the conference to meet. The Inter- 
American Conference is the supreme organ of the 
Organization, but none of the topics on the Quito 
agenda dealt with the grave crises that today con- 
front the American Republics. The issue of Cuba, 
Castroism and Communism would not formally have 
been before the delegates, but they would have been 
very much in the minds of the delegates. Economic 
and social topics were on the program, but it had 
already been decided that a special conference should 
be held to deal with these subjects. The boundary 
controversy between Ecuador and Peru was also an 
over-hanging cloud and the possibility that this issue 
might be injected into the conference was a further 
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reason that prompted the OAS Council to conclude 
that the disruptive effects of a meeting held in such 
an atmosphere would be greater than any constructive 
results that might be expected. 


Should the Charter be Changed? 


The successive postponements of the Quito Con- 
ference and the absence from the agenda of basic 
problems confronting the Hemisphere reflect the 
change in the character and importance of these 
assemblies. Despite its position in the hierarchy of 
the OAS and its historic traditions extending back 
to the very inception of the modern Pan American 
movement, the Inter-American Conference today 
does not wield the influence or play the dominant role 
it once enjoyed. 

Prior to World War II attendance at an inter- 
American assembly was a major undertaking, involv- 
ing weeks of travel. Under such circumstances even 
major problems were held in abeyance for considera- 
tion at the International Conferences of American 
States. These periodic meetings were in a very real 
sense the policy forming and decision making media 
of the inter-American regional system. Today, when 
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attendance involves merely a matter of hours rather 
than weeks of travel time, conferences are organized 
on the spur of the moment and issues are dealt with 
onan ad hoc basis. Urgent political problems are dis- 
cussed, if not solved, at Meetings of Consultation of 
Foreign Ministers. Technical questions are dealt 
with at specialized conferences or meetings of the 
technical organs of the Council. 


The changes brought about by time and circum- 
stances in the technique of conference planning and 
organization were reflected in the Quito program. 
There was nothing in the agenda that made it im- 
portant whether the Eleventh Inter-American Con- 
ference should have been postponed from 1960 to 
1961, whether it met in 1961 or whether it should 
meet at all. One of the items on the agenda related 
to the possibility of amending the Charter of the 
Organization. If and when the representatives of 
the member states get around to considering this 
subject, they might direct some attention to the 
articles relating to the Inter-American Conference. 
The Charter requirement that the conference meet 
every five years, a provision incidentally that has 
never been respected since the Charter was drafted, 
might well be replaced by authorizing the Council 
of the Organization to call the conference when cir- 
cumstances make it necessary or advisable. The 
Council might also be entrusted with the selection of 
the place of meeting, instead of making the designa- 
tion at the preceding conference with all the incon- 
veniences attendant upon political changes occurring 
during the ensuing five year period. In fact, some 
thought might well be given to the need of preserv- 
ing the Inter-American Conference as a distinct organ 
of the OAS, and of the possibility of combining it 
with the Meeting of Consultation. 

Although the agenda of the Quito conference con- 
tained few items of significance, it is somewhat ironic 
that at a time when the OAS is confronted by its 
gravest crisis the meeting of its “supreme organ” 
should be postponed because the time is not pro- 
pitious. A state of crisis would appear to be the very 
time for the principal organ to meet in order to seek 
solutions. A postponement for this reason emphasizes 
the deterioration that has taken place in inter-Ameri- 
can relations in recent years. 

More significant than the postponement itself are 
the circumstances out of which it arose. In recent 
years the inter-American regional organization has 
engaged in practices and has sought to uphold prin- 
ciples which involve serious contradictions and tend- 
encies. They are reflected particularly in recent 
developments in the Caribbean and in the measures 
that have been undertaken there. They pose for the 
inter-American system one of its most difficult dilem- 
mas. It is what might be termed the dilemma of 
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contradictions: the contradiction of multilateralism 
versus unilateralism; of collective intervention versus 
unilateral nonintervention. It is a dilemma that calls 
for a re-study by the inter-American community of 
some of its basic principles; of the obligation of col- 
lective responsibility and the prohibition on unliateral 
intervention; and the ways and means by which 
multilateral measures can be made effective so as to 
avoid the danger of unilateral action. Although these 
issues relate primarily to the political area of peace 
and security, they also apply to other areas in which 
the inter-American regional system in recent years 
has sought to operate. 


Nonintervention or Collective 
Intervention 


The devotion of the inter-American community 
to the principle of nonintervention has been reiter- 
ated at nearly every political conference held during 
the last three decades. In the program of the Quito 
conference the subject of nonintervention appeared 
not once but several times. Topic 11 contemplated the 
formulation of an instrument listing cases that consti- 
tute violations of the principle of nonintervention and 
procedures ensuring strict observance of this prin- 
ciple. Topic 10 sought to emphasize the inviolability 
of the domestic jurisdiction of states, another way of 
reaffirming the nonintervention principle. 

At the same time the program contain“ 1 two topics 
that at least indirectly would have in. slved a con- 
sideration of the problem of collective intervention, 
one on the protection of human rights and another on 
representative democracy, both subjects in recent 
years the object of extensive discussion. For the pro- 
tection of human rights the regional organization 
has established an Inter-American Commission which 
seeks to promote respect for individual freedoms and 
which, in the opinion of the members of the Commis- 
sion at least, should have the power to enforce respect 
for these rights. On the subject of representative 
democracy, around which so much of the political 
disturbance in the Caribbean during the past decade 
has revolved, the delegates at Quito would have been 
expected not only to discuss the principles and attri- 
butes of representative democracy, but also to estab- 
lish machinery, measures and procedures for its 
effective exercise and for the isolation of dictatorial 
regimes. But as if to emphasize the Latin American 
preoccupation with the principle of nonintervention, 
it was stipulated that whatever might be done in the 
way of enforcement measures on behalf of represent- 
ative democracy must be done “without violating the 
principle of nonintervention.” 

The conflicts and contradictions between the objec- 
tives sought in these several topics is obvious. The 
question might well be asked whether it is possible 
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for the regional organization to take effective action 
for the protection of human rights unless it has the 
authority to make inquiry, that is, to “intervene,” in 
order to determine whether human rights are being 
respected or denied. Or whether machinery, measures 
and procedures for the effective exercise of represent- 
ative democracy and for the isolation of dictatorial 
regimes can function effectively unless the concept of 
“nonintervention” is given a definition that will make 
possible the “intervention” that such an undertak- 
ing inevitably will require. 

Implicit in these topics and the questions that grow 
out of them is the need for a restudy of this all- 
important issue. The principle of nonintervention 
must be restudied not only in the light of these new 
areas of activity in which the inter-American organi- 
zation presumes to operate. It must also, and more 
particularly, be re-examined in view of the situation 
that has developed in the larger and more basic area 
of continental peace and security. The need for this 
restudy has arisen with particular force and urgency 
as a result of the situation in Cuba and of the failure 
thus far of the collective machinery of the regional 
organization adequately to deal with the problem. 

What is the relationship of the principle of non- 
intervention to the principle of collective responsibil- 
ity? Where does the obligation to respect the one 
end and freedom to have recourse to individual action 
begin? Is the principle of unilateral nonintervention 
an absolute, positive and total prohibition, or is it 
only relative, contingent upon the fulfillment of the 
collective obligation? 

In the inter-American juridical system the prin- 
ciple of unilateral nonintervention has as a counter- 
part the principle of collective responsibility. Both 
originated at approximately the same time and both 
have followed parallel paths. The principle that no 
state has the right to intervene in the internal or 
external affairs of another was accepted uncondition- 
ally and without reservation for the first time at the 
Buenos Aires Inter-American Peace Conference of 
1936. At that same conference the American Repub- 
lics likewise laid down for the first time the principle 
of continental responsibility for continental peace 
and security; in other words, for collective action 
whenever the peace and security of the continent are 
threatened. 

The principle of unilateral nonintervention has 
been reiterated at almost every inter-American con- 
ference, and as the program of the Quito conference 
indicated it was expected to be reaffirmed there. The 
principle of collective intervention has likewise been 
reaffirmed at successive conferences and was eventu- 
ally embodied in the 1947 Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance of Rio de Janeiro. 

The interdependence and the interrelationship of 
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these two principles is recognized in the Charter of 
the OAS. The principle of unilateral noninterven- 
tion is set forth in categorical and emphatic terms in 
Article 15, in which it is declared that “no state has 
the right to intervene, directly or indirectly, for any 
reason whatever, in the internal or external affairs of 
another state.” But the Charter also provides, in 
Article 19, that collective intervention, or “measures 
adopted for the maintenance of peace and security in 
accordance with existing treaties do not constitute a 
violation of the principle set forth in Article 15.” 


The Dilemma of Today 


The dilemma that now presents itself to the Amer- 
ican Republics and to the inter-American regional 
organization is how to reconcile these two principles 
and make both effective. Does the continued respect 
for the one depend upon the effectiveness of the 
other? Does the failure of the principle of collective 
action or “collective intervention” warrant a return 
to unilateral action? In a situation of sufficient grav- 
ity the answer to the last question is obvious. No 
nation would hesitate to act when it is convinced that 
its national security is at stake. Article 51 of the 
U.N. Charter, which is the basis of the collective 
security treaty of Rio de Janeiro, recognizes not only 
the right of collective but also of individual self- 
defense. The law of self-preservation is stronger 
than the principle of nonintervention. 

The Presidents and Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
of Argentina, Brazil and Chile in joint statements 
following conferences in June and July reaffirmed 
the principle of self-determination and noninterven- 
tion and their adherence to the principle of represen- 
tative democracy and respect for human rights. At 
the same time they emphasized the danger to the 
peace and solidarity of the Continent of the infiltra- 
tion of alien ideologies that seek to destroy the inter- 
American political and juridical system, without, 
however, elaborating on the collective measures that 
should be taken to meet this threat. 

President Kennedy, on the other hand, in his 
address before the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors on April 20 following the abortive Cuban 
invasion, recognized that any unilateral intervention 
would be contrary to our international obligations. 
But he also went on to say: “Should it ever appear 
that the inter-American doctrine of noninterference 
merely conceals or excuses a policy of non-action; if 
the nations of this Hemisphere should fail to meet 
their commitments against outside Communist pene- 
tration, then I want it clearly understood that this 
Government will not hesitate in meeting its primary 
obligations, which are the security of our nation.” 

In the light of subsequent statements and develop- 
ments it is not likely that any action will be taken 
in the immediate future commensurate with the 
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solemnity of these words. But they do point up the 
counteraction of unilateralism to multilateralism, and 
the possibility that the failure, or what any country 
at a particular moment may consider a failure, of the 
one may provoke recourse to the other. 


What Should be Done? 

In seeking a solution to this dilemma the United 
States must appreciate the importance that the Latin 
Americans attach to the principle of nonintervention. 
For them it is the greatest achievement of the inter- 
American regional system and they wish nothing to 
occur that will weaken or undermine it. The Latin 
Americans, for their part, must assume their share 
of the collective responsibility for continental security 
and must show an appreciation of the peculiar nature 
as well as the gravity of present day international 
dangers. 

The term “intervention” immediately conjures up 
the use of military force. Actually, intervention may 
express itself in various ways. In the same way that 
the prohibition against unilateral intervention ap- 
plies to acts and measures other than armed force, 
so also may collective intervention take a variety of 
forms. The Rio de Janeiro Treaty sets forth a grada- 
tion of measures of collective intervention extending 
from the recall of chiefs of diplomatic missions and 
the breaking of diplomatic relations, to partial or 
complete interruption of economic relations, and ulti- 
mately to the use of armed force. 

Intervention is not an end in itself; it is only a 
means to an end. The precise form of the interven- 
tion may vary, depending upon the nature of the 
problem and the extent of the intervention that may 
be considered necessary to achieve the objective. 


Implicit in the agreement is the determination to 
correct the situation against which the action is taken. 
At the present time the American Republics are en- 
gaged in collective intervention in the Dominican 
Republic in accordance with the decision taken in 
August, 1960, by the Foreign Ministers under the 
Rio Treaty, an intervention that thus far has found 
expression in the break of diplomatic relations and 
the partial imposition of economic sanctions. 

Intervention and nonintervention must be re- 
studied in the light of the changes that have occurred 
in the three decades since the principle was first 
accepted. In reaffirming adherence to the principle 
of unilateral nonintervention, how can the obligation 
of collective intervention be made to contend with 
the conditions and situations prevalent today? The 
obligation of collective responsibility must apply to 
every threat to the security of the Continent. Here- 
tofore it has focussed on direct aggression. It must 
now be studied to determine how it can be made to 
deal with the indirect threats and dangers that charac- 
terize international relations today. The Caracas 
Declaration of 1954 foresaw the possibility of such 
dangers, but no effective means of collective action 
have yet been devised to deal with them. 

The issue of unilateral nonintervention versus col- 
lective responsibility, of multilateralism versus uni- 
lateralism, poses one of the most serious dilemmas 
ever to confront the American republics and the 
hemisphere organization. The failure to solve it may 
well mean that there will be no principle of noninter- 
vention, no principle of collective responsibility. The 
effect on the inter-American regional system is certain 
to be far-reaching. 


The Definition of Peace 


The peace movement has been seriously discredited by the unwillingness to define terms with fearless 
exactitude. Men have talked much of peace but have preferred to regard it as an aspiration rather than as 
a result to be achieved by intelligent effort and personal sacrifice. Those of us who dare, in this time of 
world disorder, to talk and work for peace must have the honesty and the courage to define the peace objec- 
tives in concrete terms. We must be ready to acknowledge the positive, the difficult, and—at times—the 
— duties imposed on us if we are to “seek peace and ensue it.” 

No definition of peace has been offered as simple, comprehensive, and satisfactory as that given by 
Saint Augustine: “tranquility of order,” Pax omnium rerum, tranquillitas ordinis. This is not merely a 
definition; it is an inspiring challenge. It implies the necessity for justice as the basis of order. There can 
be no tranquility where there is injustice and disorder. There can be no order unless men are willing to act 
justly and work for an orderly state of society. Peace cannot be had by earnest desire or by a cowardly 
evasion fo unpleasant obligations. It is not negative in the sense of the absence of disorder. It is something 
quite different. It cannot be imposed by legislation, by institutions, by political or social systems, by com- 
mand or by force. Peace is that living state of society which can be ‘created only by men and women of good 
will and sound character. It does not come from without but from within the hearts of men. 


Philip Marshall Brown, in The Science of Peace 
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Hungary: A Study in Lost 


Opportunities 


Mindful of George Santayana’s admonition that 
“Those who cannot remember the past are con- 
demned to repeat it,” I feel that it is eminently 
worthwhile to exhume the 58 hours that existed in 
Hungary from 1-4 November 1956. Within those 
few days the United Nations was given the unparal- 
led opportunity of insuring freedom in Hungary. 
Success in Hungary might have acted as a catalyst 
in fermenting freedom in all of Eastern Europe. An 
autopsy on the now historic 58 hours may provide a 
lesson for future crises. 

The 58 hours under inspection began at 12:27 
p.m., November 1, 1956, when a teleprinter of the 
United Nations acknowledged the following call 
from Budapest: “Reliable reports have reached the 
Government of the Hungarian Peoples Republic that 
further Soviet units are entering into Hungary. The 
Prime Minister summoned M. Andropov, the Soviet 
Ambassador, and expressed his strongest protest 
against the entry of further Soviet troops into Hun- 
gary. He demanded instant and immediate with- 
drawal of these Soviet forces. He informed the 
Soviet Ambassador that the Hungarian government 
immediately repudiates the Warsaw Treaty, and, at 
the same time declares Hungary’s neutrality, turns 
to the United Nations and requests the help of the 
Great Powers in defending the country’s neutrality. 
Therefore I request your Excellency promptly to 
put on the agenda of the forthcoming General 
Assembly of the United Nations the question of 
Hungary’s neutrality and the defense of this neutral- 
ity by the Great powers.” 

The message was addressed to Dag Hammer- 
skjold, Secretary General of the United Nations. It 
was signed: “Imre Nagy, President of the Council 
of Ministers of the Hungarian Peoples Republic, 
designated Minister of Foreign Affairs.” The gov- 
ernment of Hungary was literally begging for UN 
intervention either in the form of troops or observers. 
During the next 58 hours, but never before or since, 
Hungary lay wide open to the West. Her borders 
with Austria were free and inviting. 


The Mislaid Message 


The Nagy message was sent by special messenger 
to the Secretary General’s office. It arrived at 12:35 
p.m. Mr. Hammerskjold’s office was totally im- 
mersed in the Suez crisis and, furthermore, it was the 
lunch hour. 

News agencies, having monitored the Budapest 
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broadcast, checked with the UN to see if the Nagy 
appeal had been received. Through oversight or con- 
fusion, Hammerskjold’s office said that it had not. 
The UN press chief, not convinced by this denial, 
went in person to the Secretary General’s office, and 
after an extended search, found the message. He im- 
mediately summoned a conference of UN correspond- 
ents, and read the text. By this time it was 2:00 p.m. 
An hour and a half of the precious 58 hours had 
elapsed. 

At 2:30 p.m. copies were circulated to all UN 
delegates, but bearing no marks of urgency, they 
ended up in their boxes with numerous other notices. 
Many delegates actually did not see them until late 
that night. 

One man stood out above all others on that day 
of opportunity, November 1, 1956. This was the 
Cuban delegate, Dr. Emilio Niiez-Portuondo, who 
for five years had zealously denounced Soviet oppres- 
sion in Eastern Europe. He was not blinded by Suez 
to the exclusion of Hungary. He immediately began 
to champion the Hungarian cause. Dr. Nunez ap- 
proached delegate after delegate pleading that the 
call from Hungary was urgent and that the UN 
should act that very night. Unfortunately for free- 
dom, he did not succeed. 


A Question of Semantics 


One of the serious objections raised by the Secur- 
ity Council against immediate action was the mean- 
ing of the words “forthcoming Assembly” in the 
Nagy message of 12:27 p.m., November 1. A major- 
ity of delegates argued that since the special session 
starting that day (November 1) had only been called 
the night before, Nagy could not possibly have 
known about it. He must be referring, they reasoned, 
to the regular session which did not begin until 
November 12. They were wrong but Nufez-Portu- 
ondo could not prove it. All that the distinguished 
Cuban and his adherents could say was that with new 
Soviet troops pouring into Hungary, Nagy could 
not possibly mean a further delay of 11 days. 

It was a weird debate, indeed, since communica- 
tions with Hungary were still open and the Secretary 
General could have settled the argument by asking 
Nagy what he meant. This was not done. As a 
matter of fact Hammerskjold should have known 
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the answer because 18 minutes after the initial com- 
munication from Hungary, Nagy sent another one 
addressed to him. It read: “I have the honor to in- 
form you that Mr. Janos Szabo, First Secretary of 
the Permanent Mission, will represent the Hun- 
garian Peoples Republic at the special session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations to be con- 
vened November 1, 1956.” 

Thirty hours after the arrival of this second note, 
the Under Secretary General, Mr. Protitch, was still 
apparently unaware of its receipt, and attempted to 
assure the Security Council that no such instruction 
had been received. He was quickly corrected by a 
legal aide, and with considerable embarrassment, ad- 
mitted the oversight. 


The Assembly Adjourned 


What was left of November 1 was given over to 
the Suez question. Nifez and his allies soon realized 
that they could do nothing for Hungary until the 
vote on Suez was taken. Finally at 3:30 a.m. on 
November 2 the U.S. resolution against the U.K., 
France and Israel passed triumphantly. Mr. Vitetti 
of Italy then stated: “I hope the UN—and if neces- 
sary the special emergency session—will take im- 
mediately whatever action is possible with regard to 
the request of the Hungarian people.” At 4:00 a.m. 
John Foster Dulles endorsed the statement of the 
Italian delegate and added that he hoped, “We shall 
not be preoccupied with the Middle East to the ex- 
clusion of assisting the State of Hungary to regain 
its independence.” At 4:20 a.m. the Assembly ad- 
journed. 

It would seem that Henry Cabot Lodge’s way was 
clear now. He could clear the track for action, by 
voting on a resolution in the Security Council, having 
it vetoed and then voting to transfer the matter to 
the Assembly. He needed only seven votes to do 
this and he was sure of eight. Although Lodge gave 
a spirited speech on behalf of Hungary, he did not 
introduce the resolution that would have taken the 
matter into the Assembly. Members of the press and 
many of the delegates were puzzled by this. It was 
now 8:50 p.m., November 2. All Nimiez-Portuondo 
could do was to get the Council to meet the next day 
at 3:00 p.m. 

In the early morning hours of November 3 Hun- 
garian students of Sopron University looked up from 
their radios with pained expressions. One student 
whispered, “Nothing, no not even a resolution.” 


Moscow’s Good Faith? 


Hardly had the Security Council come to order at 
3:30 p.m. on 3 November when Lodge finally intro- 
duced his long-awaited resolution. As might be ex- 
pected, Brilez of Yugoslavia immediately moved for 
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adjournment. His argument was that Hungary and 
the USSR were negotiating and the Council should 
wait to see how the negotiations worked out. For 
some unknown reason, Lodge agreed and declared 
hopefully that, “We believe that adjournment for 
a day or two would give real opportunity to the 
Hungarian government to carry out its announced 
desire to arrange for an orderly and immediate evac- 
uation of all Soviet troops.” 

No other Western delegate shared Lodge’s opti- 
mism about Moscow’s good faith. Walker of Aus- 
tralia stated that, “Unfortunately, the world has had 
some experience of the course that negotiations some- 
times take in a country where the Soviet Union has 
been able to establish military supremacy.” Sir Pier- 
son Dixon of the U.K. added that, “It would be 
quite wrong, misleading, and unfair to the Hungarian 
people to take the comfortable view, as the represent- 
ative of Yugoslavia seems to do, that we can now 
safely leave the Hungarian question to settle itself.” 
Dixon then urged the immediate passage of the U.S. 
resolution. De Guiringaund of France added, “We 
have not only the right but the duty to find out 
whether these Russian troop movements are not 
rather a re-grouping of Soviet forces so that they will 
be able to intervene with such suddenness as to make 
possible the establishment of a regime to the liking 
of the Soviet Union.” In spite of these impressive 
statements the Security Council adjourned at 6:55 
p.m. without even voting on the U.S. resolution. 

The warningings of the U.K., France, Italy and 
Australia were proven sound when at 11:20 p.m. on 
November 3 (5:20 a.m., November 4, in Hungary), 
Radio Budapest carried the tragic words of Premier 
Imre Nagy, “Today at daybreak Soviet troops at- 
tacked our capital with the obvious intent of over- 
throwing the legal democratic Hungarian govern- 
ment. Our troops are in combat; the government is 
at its post. I notify the people of our country and 
the entire world of this fact.” 


The Resolution—Too Late 


At 1:00 a.m. on November 4 Walker of Australia 
read the news of Nagy’s final cry for help to the 
General Assembly. By now Lodge could no longer 
restrain himself. Shaken with indignation and white- 
faced he declared, “I heard the representative of the 
Soviet Union talking about stopping bloodshed in 
Egypt. Heaven knows I want to stop bloodshed in 
Egypt, but I think there is a cynicism about the Soviet 
Union’s representative talking about it at the very 
moment when they are shedding blood in Budapest.” 
The Assembly adjourned at 3:00 a.m. and the special 
Security Council session opened five minutes later. 

It took Lodge two hours to finally push through 
the U.S. resolution to transfer the Hungarian ques- 
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tion to the General Assembly. The vote was ten to 
one with only the USSR opposing. The Assembly 
met on November 4 and within four hours passed 
the Lodge resolution which called for withdrawal 
of Seviet troops from Hungary. UN observers were 
then to enter Hungary and report their findings to 
the Secretary General. 

Unfortunately it was now too late. The 58 hours 
had passed. The Soviets had jailed the legitimate 
Hungarian government and had taken over the coun- 
try. A golden opportunity had been lost. But its 
lesson should by no means be lost. For example, 
Senator Thomas J. Dodd (D., Conn.) a member of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, feels that 
the history of the lost 58 hours unmistakably teaches 
the need to have a workable plan ready for such 
emergencies. 

It is now clear that Khrushchev was uncertain as 
to what course to follow in 1956. Only when he was 
assured that the West would do nothing did he and 
his interventionists carry the day in the Councils of 
the Politbureau. 


We Must Not Forget! 


Given the nature of Communist tyranny, there is 
one thing we can be sure of: There will be more 
Hungaries. We must be ready for them. Valerian 


Frontiers of Brotherhood and Freedom 


By the Rev. Gilbert Darlington, D.D., in The Bible Society Record 


God of our fathers, hear our prayer, 
Bless all Your children everywhere, 
From pole to pole, land, sky and sea; 
Teach us the truths that make men free 
And laws that safeguard liberty 

To all Your world-wide family. 
Hunger, disease, and poverty— 
These are the frontiers where we see 
Roadblocks to human dignity; 

But doubly damned is tyranny 

That shackles men that should be free, 
Plans ultimatums often hurled 

At its own serfs, or anxious world; 
Boasts launching pads ready to kill 
All those who vex a tyrant’s will; 
Trains saboteurs to infiltrate 

The heartbeats of some new-born state, 
And teaches hatred as a tool 

To justify its own misrule. 

Why must so many million men 

Beat plowshares into swords again? 
Wasting in sterile armament 

The lifeblood of each continent 

That should be used to set men free 
To live in peace and dignity, 

Secure from want and tyranny,— 
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A. Zorin, chief Soviet UN delegate obviously expects 
nothing but more appeasement on our part. At a 
recent UN news conference he stated that Moscow 
anticipated “a more positive policy” on world prob- 
lems from the Kennedy administration. The Soviet 
representative went on to say that Stevenson in par- 
ticular would show “goodwill and cooperation.” The 
Soviets may be sure there will be a “more positive 
policy” and “goodwill and cooperation,” when they 
have firmly demonstrated to the rest of the world 
their goodwill and cooperation towards a lasting 
peace. Mr. Zorin apparently thought the U.S. would 
forget about Hungary. 

Even at this late date there is something that we 
can do about the Hungarian situation. The ten UN 
resolutions, demanding among other things an in- 
vestigation of Communist brutality in Budapest have 
virtually come to nothing. The Secretary General 
and his observers haven’t even been able to get into 
Hungary. The puppet regime of Janos Kadar re- 
mains openly defiant of the UN’s right to investigate 
the “Question of Hungary.” If the UN is not to 
break the heart of the world, it must cease sidestep- 
ping its obligation. The Lincolnian proposition “that 
the weights should be lifted from the shoulders of 
all men” would be worthwhile the UN pondering. 


To win from rivers, sun, and soil 
Rich dividends from their own toil, 
Till not oppressed and more mature, 
For ancient ills they learn the cure. 
Poor propaganda-blinded youth 
Can never hope to grasp the truth 
That brotherhood makes mankind free, 
But hate and fear breed tragedy. 
The burdens of another war 
Would be far greater than before. 
None who survive could hope to see 
A healthy, free economy 
For misuse of atomic power 
Can blast man’s progress any hour, 
And open wide the bloody door 
From World War Three to 
World War Four. 
Our Father, help us all to see 
That brotherhood and charity 
Are priceless gifts that come from Thee. 
Help us to serve our fellow man 
With all the strength and skill we can, 
Till hatred and aggression cease, 
And mankind earns enduring peace; 
And may the Prince of Peace, Your Son, 
Bless us until this peace is won. 
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They Say— 


Pertinent and thought-provoking comments from the press and from speeches by personalities 


in the public eye, selected 


IT IS BEING taken for granted that the Berlin issue 
could bring on a third world war. 

It is being assumed that there is no alternative to 
surrender except a war fought with nuclear weapons, 
or perhaps a “limited war” between conventional 
forces. ... 

But there is an alternative to a military war. 

It’s an alternative that doesn’t involve loss of life. 
It doesn’t involve the destruction of cities and towns 
or vast areas—in fact, it doesn’t involve any bombs 
or the firing of a single shot. 

The policy was set forth by the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in a speech in October, 1937. 
It is known as the “quarantine.” .. . 

Today the disease is Premier Khrushchev’s passion 
for world conquest by international Communism. 

A “quarantine” policy means an economic boycott. 
It means as a first step the cutting off of all trade with 
the Communist bloc—in both directions. It means 
subsequently the severance, if necessary, of all diplo- 
matic relations with the Communist states. Ambas- 
sadors, ministers and consuls would be withdrawn 
from Communist countries, and all Communist dip- 
lomats in the West, with their huge staffs, would be 
sent home. 

Russia needs various products and materials from 
the West for manufacturing, especially machinery 
and tools. The people of the Soviet Union would 
quickly feel the pinch of an economic boycott. It 
would be far more severe than any impact on the 
West through the termination of all imports from the 
Communist areas. 


David Lawrence in an editorial 
“Ts War the Only Way” in 

U.S. News and World Report, 
July 10, 1961 


Commenting on this the Western Hills Press, 
Cheviot, Ohio, said editorially, July 13, 1961: 


IN BRIEF, “quarantine” represents a series of calcu- 
lated risks, but who would argue that the peril in- 
volved in any or all of these are as great as that of 
the nuclear war with which we are constantly being 
threatened as the alternative to piece by piece abject 
surrender. This alternative could also be our only 
hope of real peace and world order. Nothing short 
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of quarantining Russia within the Iron Curtain of 
her own creation will isolate the disease which 
threatens the free world. 

The cost would be great—but nothing as compared 
with those imposed by war or surrender, the only 
alternatives that now appear to be offered. The 
Communists are counting on the inability of the na- 
tions of the free world to join together as true allies, 
short of war—and that is one of the many reasons 
they do not want war at this juncture. Achieve- 
ment of the Communist goals is so much easier 
against a foe divided by “peace” than against a foe 
united by war. 


SIMULTANEOUSLY this past week (1) the 
Chinese Communists accused the United States of 
“Gmperialist aggression” for helping the legitimate 
government of South Viet-Nam to defend itself, (2) 
the Russian Communists used the conference table 
at Geneva to camouflage violating the cease-fire in 
Laos, and (3) the Soviet Government cavalierly told 
us that it would never accept an inspectable test-ban 
unless Moscow could veto inspection at will. 

That’s quite an agenda of diplomatic gall, even for 
the Communists. It shouldn’t be surprising because 
this has been standard operating practice since the 
Communists seized power in Russia 44 years ago. 
But it has happened so often that we have become 
inured to the fantastic effrontery of the Communists 
who ask for normal relations with the non-Commu- 
nist nations and behind the scenes seek to destroy the 
Western governments... . 

It is the same today—in Korea, in Laos, in Viet- 
Nam, in the Congo, at the conference table at Gene- 
va. To the Communists, United States aid to the 
legitimate government of South Viet-Nam is “ag- 
gression” because the Communists recognize no non- 
Communist government as ever legitimate. 

We are not at peace with the Communists. We 
are engaged in a war called peace by the Commu- 
nists. We can’t afford to think or act otherwise for 
one second. 


Roscoe Drummond in his syn- 
dicated article “The War Called 
Peace” copyrighted by the New 
York Herald Tribune, Inc. 
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THE IDEA OF A unified peaceful world governed 
by and operated under the rule of law has passed be- 
yond the status of an idealistic dream to that of a 
necessity. 

Shall lawyers sleep while the world is astir? If 
man can conquer space, surely he can try to conquer 
himself—for that in essence is the meaning of what 
we seek here, to substitute the quiet law court for 
the angry test of arms. 

Legalizing the world is our task and our most 
demanding responsibility for if lawyers will not bring 
the rule of law to the international community—no 
one else will. 

No program for a world of law can succeed un- 
less it is universally conceived, universally executed, 
and therefore universally accepted. That is the rea- 
son for following this very ambitious global route 
of mobilizing the whole of the legal profession, and 
for world-wide consultation in which lawyers of all 
nations have the opportunity to participate. 

Lawyers can develop a warless world by replac- 
ing the war system with a law system. 


The Hon. Charles S. Rhyne, for- 
mer President of the American Bar 
Association in an address to eminent 
lawyers and judges from 21 Ameri- 
can nations at the Conference of the 
Americas on World Peace Through 
Law, held at San José, Costa Rica on 
June 12, 1961 under the sponsor- 
ship of the American Bar Association. 


BY ITS OWN VIRTUES the Hammarskjold plan 
for revisions in the United Nations Secretariat high- 
lights the vicious nature of the Khrushchev proposals 
in the same field. 

As Mr. Hammarskjold says, the Soviet Premier’s 
demands would involve a rewriting of the Charter 
itself. How profoundly true this is may elude the 
newer nations who were not present at the writing 
of the Charter in San Francisco. 

Their leaders may not now recall the repeated 
crises of 1945 over Soviet attempts to extend the veto 
power. The Soviet aim then was to prevent even 
discussion of issues which the Soviet bloc or any great 
power might not wish to hear discussed. New mem- 
bers may not recall the Western Powers’ stand for 
limitation of the veto—an insistence that the UN 
should not become, as the Soviets wished it to, mere- 
ly the instrument of great-power control in the 
world. 

From an editorial in the 
Christian Science Monitor, 
July 6, 1961 
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THE UNITED STATES and Japan in a joint com- 
munique have reaffirmed their determination “to in- 
tensify their efforts toward the establishment of world 
peace based on freedom and justice”. The com- 
munique, issued following talks between President 
Kennedy and Prime Minister Hayato Ikeda on June 
20-21, sand the Heads of Government stressed that 
the common policy of their countries is to strengthen 
the authority of the U.N. “as an organ for the main- 
tenance of world peace.” 

The two leaders expressed their concern over the 
“unstable aspects” of the situation in Asia and agreed 
to hold close consultations in the future with a view 
to discovering “the ways and means by which sta- 
bility and well-being might be achieved in that 
area.” 

From Foreign Policy Briefs, 
Department of State, July 7, 1961 


MR. KHRUSHCHEV uses the word “peace,” the 
word “democracy,” the word “the people,” and 
thereby pays tribute to the power of some of the great 
central ideas of the human race. In that sense, he is 
a hobo catching a free ride on other’s ideas. 

One thing that has been deeply impressive to me 
is to see in how many directions and in how many 
ways the American people have stretched out their 
hands to establish ties with men and women all over 
the earth with whom they share common purposes. 
We find few who would rather be hungry than fed, 
or ignorant than informed, or naked than clothed. 
We find few men and women who do not believe in 
the worth of individual dignity, peace, and justice. 


The Hon. Dean Rusk, Secretary 
of State, in a speech before the 
Fighth National Conference on 
International and Economic and 
Social Development, June 15, 1961 


REP. FRANK KOWALSKI (D-Conn), the retired 
Army colonel first elected to Congress four years ago 
without prior political experience, is one of the Capi- 
tol’s leading crusaders for peace. 

The other day he told an audience in his home 
town of Meriden that the wor!d needs “patience, re- 
sistance and a courageous determination. . . . No 
cliches will help us. We need creative thinking.” 


He capped his speech with this forecast: 
“There will be world peace in 10 years—with or 
without people!” 


From the Washington Post 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Latin America: A Bibliographic Guide to Economy, 
History, Law, Politics, and Society, by Stojan A. 
Bayitch. (University of Miami Press: Coral Ga- 
bles, Florida, 1961. Pp. xv, 335, Index. $12.50) 


Despite its primary concern with legal literature, 
this volume is the most comprehensive bibliography 
on the area in English. The fact that it is confined 
largely to references in English and its lack of criti- 
cal comments limit its usefulness to the serious re- 
search student. The references to historical litera- 
ture are quite general, obviously intended for the 
non-historian. The coverage of legal topics is more 
adequate. A convenient arrangement by counties is 
supplemented by an analytical index, useful for com- 
parative purposes. 

Harotp Eucene Davis 
American University 


The United States and Cuba: Business and Diplo- 
macy 1917-1960, by Robert F. Smith. (Bookman 
Associates, New York: c. 1960. Pp. 256. $5.00) 


The sub-title of this book does not accurately 
describe its scope and character, although it does 
define its essential contribution to the literature on 
United States-Cuban relations. Its core is a docu- 
mented history of these relations from World War 
I through the immediate aftermath of the Revolution 
of 1933. Additional chapters give it a broader scope 
and are more superficial. The concluding Chapter 
XI, “From Batista to Castro: The Twenty-five Year 
Honeymoon,” lacks completely the kind of docu- 
mentation from State Department archives which 
gives value to the central chapters of the book, being 
based on generally accessible published sources. The 
most significant contribution to our previous knowl- 
edge appears in Chapter X, which analyzes the role of 
Sumner Welles in the events of 1933-34, his demand 
for intervention which was vetoed by Secretary Hull 
and President Roosevelt, his successfully advocated 
policy of opposing recognition of the Grau San 
Martin government as “ultra-radical” and “frankly 
communistic” in theory. (p. 149) 

Harotp Evucene Davis 


British Broadcasting in Transition, by Burton Paulu. 
(University of Minnesota Press. Pp. 250, index. 
$5.00) 


This is a superb book on one of Britain’s most im- 
portant contributions to the world of communications 
—broadcasting. 
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The Corporation, founded in 1926, and owned by 
the people of Britain, was formed to operate their 
own non-commercial broadcasting facility. 

In form, it is much like our Tennessee Valley 
Authority. The Government put up the money for 
the initial investment and got it back from the earn- 
ings of the Corporation, which derives from a modest 
license fee, £ Sterling, (then worth $4.00), which 
was levied upon all owners of wireless sets. 

The story of the BBC and its long-time Director- 
General, Sir John Reith, is all told in Burton Paulu’s 
first book, finished some five years ago by the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press after Paulu had spent two 
years in England. His second book is a logical fol- 
low-up of the excellent text he wrote at that time. It 
covers the BBC today, with its new Director General 
Hugh Greene (brother of Graham Greene, the novel- 
ist), a study of the present Corporation and its multi- 
tudinous representations, the ITA and its Program 
Companies, the Associated-Rediffusion, the Associ- 
ated Television, the Granada, the AB Television and 
its other similar smaller groups. 

A splendid analysis of the total TV programming 
is given in Chapter V, with much credit to both BBC 
and ITA, and a Final Chapter on News and Opinion. 
Dr. Paulu deliberately does not compare item by 
item, British Television with our own. Yet his con- 
clusions do not seriously differ from those of his 
first book. The BBC-ITA System is good for the 
British and our system is good for us. 

FRANKLIN DUNHAM 
Chief-Radio-Television 
U.S. Office of Education 


The Glory of Parliament. By Harry Boardman, 
edited by Francis Boyd. (Taplinger Publishing 
Company, New York. 1961. Pp. 208. $3.95) 


This book contains a selection from articles which 
Harry Boardman contributed to the Manchester 
Guardian or its weekly edition, first as political cor- 
respondent and later as parliamentary correspondent 
between 1929 and July 2, 1958, when he died. This 
selection from his writings has been made from a mass 
of press-clippings which he himself collected, the 
oldest here republished dating from 1937. The ma- 
terial has been grouped roughly according to the 
chronological order of the events described regard- 
less of the date when the material was published. 

Boardman wrote vividly and engagingly about the 
historic and exciting events that he witnessed from 
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the press gallery of the House of Commons. This 
delightful book in eight chapters is mostly about 
people who made their mark in Parliament or about 
events which did so. He saw the formation of the 
National Government in 1931, and he was work- 
ing at Westminster throughout the Second World 
War. He described the life of Attlee’s two Labor 
Governments, and continued writing at his best down 
to 1958. 

Lloyd George was Boardman’s first hero; Chur- 
chill was his second. He was blind to the faults of 
neither, but the vitality and genius of the two men, 
who respected each other profoundly but were so 
different from each other, fascinated him. This did 
not prevent him from seeing the merits of others. 
His studies of Asquith, Baldwin, Simon, Chamber- 
lain and Attlee are balanced, acute, and never dull. 

In one of his latest articles this sentence occurs: 
“There is one glory of the sun and another of the 
moon, as we know, but there is also a glory of Parlia- 
ment.” He was moved to write thus by the return 
to the House of Commons of Sir Winston Churchill 
on St. George’s Day, 1958, after a period of illness, 
and by the affectionate welcome which Sir Winston 
received from members on both sides of the House. 
When Boardman died, Mr. Herbert Morrison wrote 
of him: “He was an impartial recorder of the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament and a great journalist, and as 
such he has rendered outstanding service to our Par- 
liamentary institution.” The fifty-one essays in this 
book make absorbing reading for all those who 
admire the Mother of Parliaments. 

GerorGE B. GALLoway 
Library of Congress 


Puerto Rican Politics and the New Deal, by Thomas 
Matthews. (University of Florida Press, Gaines- 
ville, 1960. Pp. xii, 345, $8.00) 

While embellished with a dust-jacket synopsis 
as well as a foreword by Rexford Guy Tugwell, the 
book belabors a period of time so short in length 
(approximately six years) and so narrow in scope that 
one is led to the conclusion that it most certainly 
would be an excellent academic dissertation and a 
best seller within a group of Puerto Rican and New 
Deal politicos—but wonders at true validity of the 
work in the light of much needed, comprehensive 
work on the interchange of current knowledge of 
Puerto Rico (and Latin America as a whole). By 
condensing this study to one or two salutatory chap- 
ters and making the work more timely, the author 
would most certainly have filled a critical void. 

The work is quite obviously well researched, excel- 
lently documented, and mechanically impeccable. 

B. C. Heprick 
Assistant Director, Latin American 
Institute, Southern Illinois University 
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Handbook of Latin American Studies, No. 22. ed., 
Nathan A. Haverstock. (University of Florida 
Press, Gainesville, 1960. Pp. xiii, 378, $12.50) 


Following the basic format of the prior editions 
of the Handbook, number 22 continues to be as im- 
portant in the Latin American field as always. The 
inevitable weakness is, of course, that even now the 
book is outdated, including published materials pri- 
marily from period 1957-1959. 

Although this reviewer finds obvious gaps, pri- 
marily in the field of History, the Handbook has 
obviously embarked on an effort to be more uni- 
versal in nature, including works published outside 
the Western Hemisphere. An expanded listing of 
serials has certainly enhanced the work. 

To the uninitiated, the reviewer recommends the 
Handbook as the “Bible” of the Latinamericanist. 
To the Latinamericanist, any further statement would 
be unwarranted redundancy. 

B. C. Heprick 


The Soviet Union: The Land and Its People, by 
Georges Jorré, Translated and revised by F. D. 
Laborde. (New York: Longmans, 1961. Pp. 372, 
$7.50) 


In its present, extensively revised second edition, 
the volume on the geography of the Soviet Union 
by th elate French scholar Georges Jorré well de- 
serves to be included in the “Geography for Ad- 
vanced Study” series, under the general editorship 
of Prof. S. H. Beaver. It is a solid, well-ordered, 
and painstaking study of the enormous land mass 
occupied by the Soviet Union with its infinite variety 
in physical features, soil, vegetation, animal life, 
rivers and coastlines. 

The study is, furthermore, broad enough to include 
a detailed and readable account, covering 50 pages, 
of the process of Russia’s territorial expansion in 
Europe and Asia over the centuries. The author 
has also included, as part III of the volume, a 
thorough discussion, extending over some 100 pages, 
of the economic system within which the population 
of the USSR has lived for the past four decades. 
The longest section in the book, running over 130 
pages, is devoted to a close examination of the main 
natural regions of the Soviet Union, from the vast 
unsettled tumdras in the north to the narrow sub- 
tropical belts in Central Asia and the Caucasus. 

In its historical and economic chapters, the pres- 
ent volume does not display the same degree of 
analytical competence that characterizes the geo- 
graphic material in the bulk of the study. In these 
chapters, the data are not as complete or up-to-date 
and the judgments are, by and large, not as well 
supported. For example, the ruthless military ex- 
pansion of the Russian Czars to the borders of Af- 
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ghanistan, where they were stopped by British power, 
are characterized as being not a form of “colonial 
conquest” but rather a form of “groping forward”. 
Yet, the very same annexed territories were, accord- 
ing to the author, utilized to supply cotton and other 
colonial products to the industries of Russia and as 
an outlet for emigration. 

One element of weakness in the volume is the 
complete absence of source documentation for the 
many moot statistics and generalizations by the au- 
thor. 

Leon M. Herman 
American University 


The Idea of the Jewish State, by Ben Halpern. 
(Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 1961. Pp. xvii, 492, maps, index $10.00) 
This substantial volume is the first half of a pro- 

jected two-part study of Israel. It traces the devel- 
opment of the idea of the Jewish state from a gen- 
erally felt but loosely defined aspiration toward 
national sovereignty to the realization of that desire 
in the achievement of a nation state. It is concerned 
with the world-wide relationships of the Zionist 
movement and the young state of Israel. 

It is a study of great value as a history of the 
Jewish state in its external relations and backgrounds. 
At the same time it is of vast interest to students of 
nationalism as a clinical study in detail of the transi- 
tion from nation to nation-state. While there is evi- 
dence at times of a special point of view, the author 
produces what, on the whole, is a work of commend- 
able objectivity. The volume is well-documented 
throughout and the sources of information com- 
pletely described in the bibliography. 

The author concludes that, although sovereignty 
has been asserted and maintained, the one remaining 
and necessary recognition of this sovereignty is yet to 
be achieved. That step would be to arrive at an un- 
derstanding as to the reciprocal limits on that sover- 
eignty which would permit both the Arab states and 
Israel to exist side by side in an orderly and related 
community of states. 

ELMER Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


The New Nigerian Flite, by Hugh H. and Mabel 
M. Smythe. (Stanford University Press, Stanford, 
California, 1960. Pp. ix, 196, map, II tables, notes, 
index, $5.00) 

The Emerging States of French Equitorial Africa, 
by Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff. (Stan- 
ford University Press, Stanford, California, 1960. 
Pp. xii, 595, maps, photographs, tables, abbrevia- 
tions, notes, bibliography, index, $8.75.) 

Hugh H. Smythe is Assistant Professor of Soci- 
ology and Anthropology at Brooklyn College. Mabel 


M. Smythe is principal of a New York City high 
school and a college lecturer on economics. By work- 
ing with Nigerians and making analytical studies 
of recorded evidence, they have produced a descrip- 
tion of its elite citizens. 

The introduction provides the objectives of this 
study, field procedures, those biases influencing in- 
vestigation, a working plan and a brief history and 
review of political viewpoint. 

From that point are developed key elements to 
their inquiry, starting with the causes for growth of 
a lately advanced elite, who they are, their charac- 
teristics, and how they live. The final chapter pro- 
vides a summary and concise conclusion. 

The New Nigerian Elite is a source for expand- 
ing studies, as seen by the detailed reference notes. 
Well-placed tables make statistical information eas- 
ily comprehended. There are diverse classes of stu- 
dents who should be interested in this well-composed 
book. 

The second book for review is concerned with a 
quarter of the African continent which has been 
under French influence. Virginia Thompson has 
written many books of related character; this being 
the fourth co-authored with her husband, Richard 
Adloff. These writers are Research Associates of the 
Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, and Peace, 
at Stanford University. 

Outside influences have shaped the lives and think- 
ing of all residents in Africa for so many years that 
their actions were bound to be seen and felt beyond 
continental limits. There must be real comprehension 
of the evolved divisions, not simply a set of ethnic 
groupings, but variations caused by other men. The 
best way to look at them is through developing the 
thesis of change in specific segments. The evolution 
of those colonies making up French Equatorial Africa 
is a remarkable example. 

This volume, the result of diligent and extensive 
research, covers the political, social, and administra- 
tive aspect of the area. Considering the struggle 
between forces of cooperation and disintegration, 
the final sentence is a reality that must not be over- 
looked. “The outcome of this contest will depend not 
wholly upon the course of events in the four AEF 
republics, but also upon that which is unfolding 
among related tribes in neighboring countries.” 

A complete listing of abbreviations, with full 
titles they represent, is a convenience. However, it 
would have been advantageous to have had more 
detailed maps of the region. 

The Emerging States of French E-quatorial Africa 
should not be overlooked in the currently plentiful 
writings on Africa. The reader will be pleased with 
the systematic and unbiased presentation of compre- 


hensible information. Cor. A. J. Maxwet 
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The Political Foundations of International Law, by 
Morton A. Kaplan and Nicholas deB. Katzenbach. 
(John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1961. Pp. 
xi, 372, $6.95) 


International law has always been the distilled 
formulation of principles derived from the experi- 
ence of organized political entities, conformable with 
a common rational ethic. This book examines the 
present condition of international law in a period 
when the policies of states respond to new facts, re- 
flect denials of former standards and assume that 
“power” determines the realities of intercourse. In 
broad terms the authors show how the international 
law that developed in the European state system of 
the 19th and earlier centuries has been challenged 
in these days by governments that make an industry 
of revolution and new states all over the world that 
had nothing to do with evolving that law. Through- 
out they insist that international] society is of neces- 
sity “a system in which there is law and order” and 
show a confidence that its legal “norms sustained by 
enduring community interest” press upon and con- 
strict the pursuit or application of national policies. 
The authors emphasize the effect in decision making 
of “supranational organization” of both the multi- 
lateral and regional types, called by them universal 
and bloc, from which they expect both economic and 
political integration to evolve. As a whole, the book 
cogently describes the present status of international 
law in the presence of the current political flux. Its 
general advice to the United States, as well as to 
others, is that it “is in a weakened bargaining posi- 
tion if it does not stand on principle” which is found 
in the “norms of international law.” 


Denys P. Myers 


Perspectives on Peace, 1910-1960, published under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment Fund for 
International Peace. (Frederick A. Praeger, New 
York, 1960. Pp. viii, 202, $3.00) 


Throughout most of his life Andrew Carnegie 
reflected on the causes of war and ways to attain 
peace with justice. A half century ago he set aside 
a $10,000,000 peace fund which quickly became the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Dur- 
ing its 50 years, even in the face of two world wars, 
the trustees of the endowment have made signifi- 
cant strides in the search for ways to assure peace. 
As a part of their 50th year effort to stimulate 
thought around the world as to how peace can be 
achieved in the atomic age, the trustees issued the 
present volume. It consists of a Foreword about 
Mr. Carnegie and a dozen papers written in 1959 
and 1960 by men who have had a leading role in 
public affairs and in the search for peace in their 
respective countries—Belgium, Canada, Colombia, 
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England, France, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Tur- 
key and the United States. 

The authors and subjects of the papers indicate 
the breadth and depth of the volume, for example: 
Salvadore de Madariaga (Spanish diplomat and 
author), “Blueprint for a World Commonwealth”; 
Dag Hammarskjold (Secretary-General of the 
United Nations), “Towards a Constitutional Or- 
der”; Paul-Henri Spaak (formerly Prime Minister 
of Belgium, now Chairman of the North Atlantic 
Council and Secretary-General of NATO), “The 
Experiment of Collective Security”; and Max Huber 
(Swiss jurist and author), “The Role of Interna- 
tional Law”. 

These papers, especially written with a view to 
re-examining “the meaning of peace” in a new era are 
worth the attention of all who are willing to ponder 
on any of the great problems of today. 

Homer T. RosENBERGER 


Forces For Freedom, by Robert Stanton. (Washing- 
ton, D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1961. Pp. 111, 
$3.25) 

This provocative, easy-to-read book will quickly 
refamiliarize the reader with some of the highlights 
in the gamut of international affairs of our time. The 
author, a businesman with a world viewpoint, tries 
a bit too hard to prove that individual incentive and 
initiative are necessary. 

Even though Mr. Stanton decries the expansion 
of governmental activity in the United States in the 
last 25 years he favors careful attention to interna- 
tional affairs in a democratic way. He states: 

“The U.S. in particular could gain much by insist- 
ence on working through the United Nations ... We 
are treading a delicate path between balance-of- 
power policy and international democratic processes.” 

No where in the book are the “Forces For Free- 
dom” outlined clearly. Perhaps they are summarized 
by (1) the author’s feeling that government should 
not control business extensively, (2) the quotations 
from pages 63-64 and 79, and (3) the closing sen- 
tences of the book, as follows: 

“Our President can create the image of young 
America. He can lead a world youth movement for 
truth and honesty. He can stress good relations, 
not poor relations. He can promote human relations 
and good will. He can insist we will be tough with 
enemies and helpful to friends. He can stay at home 
and issue cordial invitations for others to visit us. 
With these basic principles, he should alert the 
Western nations that they must not permit them- 
selves to become bullied and cynical. We are ready 
for a revitalization of American initiative, humanity, 
and realism.” 

Homer T. RosENBERGER 
Washington, D.C. 
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Books Received 


American Diplomacy in a New Era—by Stephen D. 
Kertesz. (University of Notre Dame Press, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. Pp. xi, 601, Index. Price $10.00) 

Arms Reduction Program and Issues—edited by 
David H. Frisch. (Twentieth Century Fund, 
New York City. Pp. 162, Appendices. Price 
$1.25) 

Ashes to the Taste (Polish Communism from the 
Inside )—by Irena Penzik. (University Publish- 
ers, New York. Pp. xlll, 388. Price $4.95) 

Britain in World Affairs—by Lord William Strang. 
(Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., New York City. Pp. 
426, Index. Price $6.95) 

Challenge of Coexistence, The—by Milton Kovner. 
(Public Affairs Press, Washington, D.C. Pp. vi, 
130, References, Index. Price $3.25) 

Children of Sanchez, Autobiography of a Mexican 
Family—by Oscar Lewis. (Random House, New 
York City. Pp. xxxi, 499. Price $7.50) 

Constitution and Constitutionalism, (France, West 
Germany, Soviet Union, Britain )—edited by Wil- 
liam G. Andrews. (D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc., Princeton, N.J. Pp. 192. Price $1.50) 

Destruction of the European Jews, The—by Raul 
Hilberg. (Quadrangle Books, Inc. Chicago, III. 
Pp. x, 788, Appendix, Index. Price $17.50) 

Elizabeth I and the Unity of England—by Joel 
Hurstfield. (The Macmillan Company, New York 
City. Pp. ix, 226, Bibliography, Index. Price 
$2.50) 

France and Algeria, Complementary Enemies—by 
Germain Tillion. (Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New 
York City. Pp. 183. Price $3.00) 

History of Latin America, A, Second Edition—by 
Hubert Herring. (Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New 
York City. Pp. 845, Table, Bibliography, Index. 
Price $10.75) 

India, Mirage and Reality—by Peter Schmid. (Put- 
nam Publishing Corporation, New York City. Pp. 
249. Price $5.95) 

Inside Europe Today—by John Gunther. (Harper 
& Brothers, New York City. Pp. 376, Index. 
Price $4.95) 

International Court of Justice, Year Book 1959-60. 
(Columbia University Press, New York City. Pp. 
373, Table) 

International Communism and World Revolution— 
by Gunther Nollan. (Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 
New York City. Pp. xv, 357, Appendix, Bibli- 
ography, Index. 

Iran, Modernization of, 1921-1941—by Arnim Ba- 
nani. (Stanford University Press, Stanford, Cal- 
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ifornia. Pp. ix, 191, Notes, Bibliography, Index. 
Price $5.00) 

Italy, School for Awakening Countries, (Italian Labor 
Movement from 1800 to 1900)—by Maurice F. 
Neufield. (Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New 
York. Pp. 589, Footnotes, Appendix, Index. Price 
$9.00.) 

No Carte Blanche to Capricorn (The Folly of Nu- 
clear War Strategy)—by Edouard Le Ghait. 
(Brookfield House, Inc., New York City. Pp. 
114, Bibliography. Price $1.25) 

Parliament of Democratic Man, The—by Edmond 
Cahn. (The Macmillan Company, New York 
City. Pp. 194, References. Price $3.95) 

Population—by William Petersen. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York City. Pp. 652, Appendix, 
Index) 

Race Relations in International Affairs—by Robert 
S. Browne. (Public Affairs Press, New York City. 
Pp. iv, 62, References, Tables.) 

Red China—An Asian View—by Sripati Chandra- 
Sikhar. (Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., New York 
City. Pp. ix, 230. Price $4.00) 

Sea Power in the Nuclear Age—by Anthony Sokol. 
(Public Affairs Press, Washington, D.C. Pp. vii, 
268, References, Bibliography, Index) 

Spooner, John Coit, Defender of Presidents—-by 
Dorothy Ganfield Fowler. (University Publishers, 
Inc., New York City. Pp. ix, 436, Bibliography, 
Index. Price $6.00) 

Storm Over Laos—by Sisouk Na Champassak. 
(Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., New York City. 
Pp. x, 202, Appendices. Price $5.00) 

Strategy and Arms Control—by Thomas C. Schel- 
ling and Morton H. Halpern. (Twentieth Century 
Fund, New York City. Pp. 148, Participants list. 
Price$ 2.50) 

Strategy of Truth, Story of USIA—by Wilson P. 
Dizard. (Public Affairs Press, Washington, D.C. 
Pp. viii, 213, Bibliography, Index. Price $4.50.) 

Totalitarianism Dictatorship and Autocracy—by Car] 
J. Friedrich and Zbigniew K. Brzezinski. (Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, Inc., New York City. Pp. vii, 
346, Notes, Bibliography, Index. Price $1.95) 

United States in World Affairs, The, 1960—by 
Richard P. Stebbins. (Harper and Brothers, New 
York City. Pp. xii, 436, Notes, Chronology, Index. 
Price $6.00) 

Wells, H. G. and the World State—by W. Warren 
Wagar. (Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Conn. Pp. viii, 301, H. G. Wells Books, Bibli- 
ographical Notes, Index. Price $6.00) 

When Governors Convene—by Glenn Brooks. (The 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Maryland. Pp. 
xii, 188, Appendix, Bibliography, Index. Price 
$4.50) 
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IF, each time we say 
“T will,” we permit 
no thing to turn us 
aside from the path 
of accomplishment— 
IF, each time we’ve 
dreamed of deeds or 
actions, like 
to have graved into 
the record by which 
those who will come 
after us will judge 
what we have done— 
IF, then, doing had 
followed dreaming— 
IF, in our contacts 
with each other, we 
gave thought as to 
how our acts might 
affect our friend— 
IF, when we hear of 
evil things with no 
more substance than 
“they say” we asked 
the teller to name 
“they” or not talk— 
IF, in that eternal 
struggle to win the 
goals for which we 
strive, we seek not 
unfair advantages— 
IF, the Golden Rule 
is more than just a 
wording from an old 
book of guidance— 
THEN could our life 
and our very way of 
living become a rec- 
ord which would be 


a source of pride. 


IF 


IF Nations, and the leaders who guide them, 
paused, before each decision, to weigh the 
causes against decision’s ultimate effect— 
IF those who, through power, order the deeds 
that result in wars or battles, were to be 
required to go in the leading combat file— 
IF taxes were imposed equally upon all with 
not a single escape by any legal loophole— 
IF “right,” rather than “might,” were the 
rule for every and 

each passing day— 

IF Christian, Jew, 

Moslem, or Pagan, 

gave tolerance to 

another’s creed— 

IF, among masses, 

forbearance might, 

at last, be won— 

IF, Nations sought to sound out 

the areas of friendly agreement 

before finding issues beyond a 

capability of peace through any 

diplomatic, or tactful, word— 

IF costs of all wars were to be 

saddled on the shoulders of the 

men who made them, and the pay- 

ments enforced by the people— 

IF we, the people, 

elected statesmen, 

not politicians— 

IF laws were made 

for all the people 

and not for blocs 

or parties alone— 

THEN the Founding 

Fathers might once 

more sleep in the 

peace they one and 

all do deserve, now 

and forever more. 


R.T.H 
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